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PREFACE 

The  text-book  plays  an  important  part  in  Ontario  schools.  In  the  early 
days  when  so  many  of  our  public  school  teachers  had  little  or  no  professional 
training  it  was  a  prime  necessity.  With  a  greater  percentage  of  well-trained 
and  experienced  teachers,  freer  use  of  laboratory  methods  in  teaching  and 
less  stress  on  written  examinations  the  text-book  may  cease  to  retain  the 
place  of  prominence  it  holds  to-day.  However,  a  good  text-book  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  valuable  educational  tool,  and  the  best  available  should  be 
provided  for  the  schools. 

In  the  following  pages  the  1'nes  of  progress  in  the  evolution  of  public 
school  text-books  in  Ontario  have  been  traced.  If  these  books  are  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  times  when  they  were  written  they  rank  fairly  high; 
but  with  changing  educational  ideals  arise  new  standards  of  judgment  and  a 
demand  for  better  text-books.  Educational  changes  are,  however,  as  a  rule 
slow  in  coming,  but  when  a  period  of  sufficient  length  is  taken,  marked  im- 
provement can  be  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  text-books.  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  public 
school  text-books  will  enable  us  to  estimate  more  justly  the  quality  of  the 
present  texts,  and  help  to  determine  in  what  respects  they  should  be  further 
improved. 

In  chapter  IX.  free  text-book  systems  in  the  United  States  and  in  several 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada  have  been  compared  and  in  chapter  X.  some 
phases  of  text-book  legislation  in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  the 
adoption  of  text-books  and  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  United  States, 
England  and  Ontario  have  been  considered.  On  the  basis  of  this  compara- 
tive study  some  changes  have  been  suggested  for  Ontario. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  Goggin  for  generous  assistance  in 
securing  material  from  the  Departmental  Library,  Toronto  and  for  the  loan 
of  books  from  his  private  collection;  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnett,  London,  for  free 
access  to  his  private  library  (now  part  of  the  Western  University  Library) 
and  for  the  loan  of  many  text-books  that  otherwise  could  scarcely  have  been 
secured;  to  Dr.  Peter  Sandiford  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  for 
helpful  suggestions  during  the  progress  of  the  work;  to  the  Public  School 
Inspectors  who  furnished  data  re  free  text-books  in  the  cities  of  Ontario;  and 
to  others  who  supplied  information  or  loaned  books  from  their  private 
libraries. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  SURVEY 


When  Upper  Canada  became  a  separate  province  in  1  79 1  it  had  but  a 
scanty  population  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  French  fur-traders, 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  emigrants  from  Great  Britain. 

It  had  very  few  schools  and  John  Graves  Simcoe  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor,  tried  to  remedy  this  defect  by  advocating  the  establishing  of  a 
University  and  Grammar  Schools,  but  met  with  little  encouragement.  For 
several  years  the  legislature  failed  to  show  any  tangible  interest  in  education. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlers  depended,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  on 
private  schools  and  remote  garrison  schools. 

In  1807,  during  the  first  session  of  the  fourth  parliament  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  legislature  laid  down  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
country  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  youth,  and  recognized  this  principle 
by  passing  an  act  which  provided  for  the  establishing  of  a  public  school  in  each 
of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided.  These  schools  were 
not  elementary  schools  like  our  public  schools  of  to-day,  but  secondary  schools, 
and  no  provision  was  made  by  the  act  for  elementary  schools  to  serve  as  feeders 
for  the  higher  schools.* 

After  considerable  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  Common  Schools  Act,  of  1  8 1 6f  was  passed.  By  this  Act 
the  people  in  any  town,  village  or  township,  where  there  were  twenty  or  more 
children,  were  empowered  to  meet  and  make  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ing of  an  elementary  school.  The  law  also  authorized  them  to  select  three 
"fit  and  discreet  persons"  as  trustees,  who  were  to  "examine  into  the  moral 
character  and  capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a  teacher  of  such 
common  school,  and  being  satisfied  of  the  moral  character  and  capacity  of 
such  teacher,  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  person  as  the  teacher  of  said 
common  school." 

By  the  same  Act  a  Board  of  Education  was  to  be  appointed  in  each 
District  in  the  Province,  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict. As  the  common  schools  sprang  up  here  and  there  throughout  the 
Province,  the  difficult  problem  of  supplying  them  with  suitable  text-books 

*See  D.  H.  E.  (Documentary  History  of  Education  by  Dr.  Hodgins),  Vol.  I.,  p.  57. 
tD.  H.  E..  Vol.  1.  pp.  102-104. 
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presented  itself.  By  the  Act  of  1 8 1  6  the  trustees  of  each  school  were  required 
to  report  every  three  months  to  the  District  Board  of  Education,  the  books  used 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  in  their  school.  In  those  cases  where 
the  District  Board  disapproved  of  the  list  of  books  reported,  the  trustees  were 
to  make  a  selection  satisfactory  to  the  District  Board.* 

These  District  Boards  were  given  authority  to  apply  part  of  the  money 
granted  to  the  several  districts,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  annually, 
for  the  purchase  of  proper  books  for  the  common  schools  of  their  respective 
districts  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  schools  of  the  district  as  they  saw 
fit 

An  interesting  and  illuminating  report  on  the  state  of  education  in 
Canada  at  this  period  of  its  history  is  to  be  found  as  part  of  a  general  report  on 
conditions  in  Canada,  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Gourley,  an  Englishman,  and 
published  in  London  in  1822.  Mr.  Gourley's  report  was  based  on  the 
answers  received  by  him  from  representative  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  reply  to  a  questionaire  of  thirty  queries  sent  out  in  1817. 

In  sketch  No.  32 1  Mr.  Gourley  says,  "The  first  inhabitants  were  general- 
ly poor  in  consquence  of  the  revolution.  They  had  also  to  struggle  with  the 
labours  and  privations  incident  to  new  settlements.  As  their  habitations  were 
sparse  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  unite  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  good 
schools;  and  they  could  neither  afford  much  expense  for  instruction  nor  allow 
their  children  much  time  for  receiving  instruction.  From  such  inevitable 
causes,  education  was  neglected  among  them  until  the  neglect  became  almost 
habitual.  The  want  of  books  at  the  same  time  relaxed  their  taste  for  reading. 

A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  excited  desires  for  surmounting  them, 
which  have  at  length  produced  the  corresponding  exertion.  Books  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  numbers.  In  addition  to  those  with  which  particular 
persons  and  families  are  supplied,  social  libraries  are  introduced  in  various 
places." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  report  is  to  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Crooks,  Grimsby,  to  Mr.  Gourley,  dated  Jan.  12th,  1818.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Crooks,  speaking  of  the  common  schools,  says,  "It  is  true  rules  are 
laid  down  for  their  government  and  the  proper  books  prescribed  for  their 
use,  but  scarcely  in  one  case  in  ten  are  they  adhered  to,  for  in  the  same  class 
you  will  frequently  see  one  child  with  Noah  Webster's  spelling  book  in  hi» 
hand,  and  the  next  with  Lindley  Murray' s."$ 

Under  the  authority  of  the  School  Act  of  1824,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province,  appointed  a  General  Board  of  Education 
for  Upper  Canada,  composed  of  the  following  members:  The  Honourable 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  L.  p.  103. 

tSee  copy  of  sketch  No.  32  in  D.  H.  E..  Vol.  1.  p.  123. 

tSee  extracts  from  Mr.  Crook's  letter  in  D.  H.  E..  Vol.  1.  p.  126. 
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and  Reverend  John  Strachan,  D.  D.,  Chairman;  The  Honourable  Joseph 
Wells,  M.  L.  C ;  The  Honourable  George  H.  Markland,  M.  L.  C. ;  The  Rever- 
end Robert  Addison;  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Esquire,  Attorney-General; 
Thomas  Ridout,  Esquire,  Surveyor-General. 

By  the  same  Act,  in  addition  to  the  sum  already  directed  by  law  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  common  schools,  the  further  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education,  to  be  paid  out  and  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
tracts  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious  instruction.  These,  when  pur- 
chased, were  to  be  distributed  by  the  General  Board  in  equal  proportion 
among  the  District  Boards,  to  be  by  them  distributed  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  Sunday  Schools  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  indigent  and  remote 
settlements  in  their  respective  districts.* 

The  efforts  of  the  General  Board  to  meet  the  text-book  requirements 
of  the  schools  can  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
President,  Rev.  Mr.  Strachan,  in  1829:  "The  Board  has  distributed  among 
the  several  District  Boards  of  Education  and  through  them  to  the  common 
schools,  a  large  quantity  of  useful  school  books  procured  by  the  grants  of  the 
legislature  for  1825  and  1826,  and  it  is  Avith  great  satisfaction  that  they  state 
that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  being  made  aware  of 
the  wants  of  the  Province,  gave  three  hundred  pounds  currency,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  sterling,  reckoning  the  loss  in  exchange,  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  two  years,  books  to  the  value  at  prime  cost 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds,  five  shillings  and  eight  pence 
sterling;  by  which  liberality  nearly  double  the  supply  expected  has,  during 
the  last  year,  been  in  the  course  of  distribution. 

The  appropriation  for  books  for  1827  and  1828  and  this  present  year 
(1829)  remains  unexpended;  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  lose  no 
time  in  transmitting  it  for  books  to  the  same  Society,  as  they  doubt  not  but 
they  shall  experience  a  continuance  of  the  same  liberality. 

The  Board  has  also  sent  donations  of  Mavor's  spelling  book  to  the 
several  districts  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools,  and  they  have  contracted 
for  two  thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  work,  to  be  executed  on  cards  for 
the  township  schools  throughout  the  province,  the  expense  of  which  will  be 
defrayed  from  the  resources  committed  to  their  care  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  arithmetic  books  in  the  Province, 
and  those  in  use  are  in  general  too  difficult  or  deficient  in  matter  and  arrange- 
ment. The  President  has,  therefore,  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  short  manual 
on  the  subject  suitable  to  the  state  and  business  of  the  country,  with  a  key  for 

•See  copy  of  School  Act  of  1824  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.197-198. 
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the  advantage  of  teachers,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  beneficial  and 
facilitate  this  useful  study."* 

On  January  16th,  1829,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  "to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  education  in  this  Province  and 
to  report  what  changes  are  expedient  in  the  present  system  of  District  (Gram- 
mar) and  common  schools."  In  the  report  of  this  committee  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  March  1  Oth,  1 829,  the  critical  nature  of  the  text-book  situation 
was  emphasized.  The  committee  reported  the  difficulties  of  procuring  proper 
school  books  operated  against  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Province; 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  men  of  capital  to  em- 
bark in  the  printing  and  publishing  of  elementary  books  on  reasonable  terms; 
that  the  country  was,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  dependent  on  the  parent 
state  or  the  United  States  for  a  supply;  that  persons  living  in  remote  parts 
were  thereby  prevented  from  procuring  books  on  reasonable  terms. 

They  advised  that  encouragement  be  given  to  the  publishing  and  circulat- 
ing of  elementary  books  in  the  province  and  in  all  branches  of  manufacture 
connected  therewith,  t 

Widespread  objections  were  urged  against  the  use  of  text-books  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  because  they  were  anti-British  in  sentiment.  A 
committee  on  education  reporting  in  1839  advised  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  text-books  in  order  to  avo'd  the  evil  results  likely  to 
follow  from  the  continued  use  of  American  books  that  were  "tinctured  as 
they  are  by  principles  which  however  fit  for  dissemination  under  the  form 
of  government  which  exists  there  cannot  be  inculcated  here  without  evil 
results."  This  committee  recommended  that  some  means  should  be  taken 
to  provide  the  schools  with  cheap  books  from  Great  Britain  or  to  secure  a 
series  of  compilations  or  republications  prepared  in  this  country  as  the  books 
to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  province.  $ 

The  first  parliament  of  the  united  Canadas  by  the  School  Act  of  1  84 1  § 
created  a  permanent  school  fund  and  assigned  to  the  District  Council 
(Board  of  Education)  the  duty  of  apportioning  to  each  township  and  parish 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  any  one  year  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchasing  of  such  books  as  might  be  required.  The  School  Commissioners 
in  each  township  and  parish  were  to  regulate  for  each  school  under  their  care 
the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  and  the  books  to  be  used. 

In  1843  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  assistant  superintendent  of  education  for 
Canada  West,  reported  that  the  school  commissioners  in  many  townships 
had  not  performed  that  part  of  their  duty  which  required  them  to  recommend 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  I.,  p.  267.    See  also  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  L.  p.   45. 

fSee  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  1,  p.  269-72. 

tD.  H.  E..  Vol.  3.  p.  250. 

§See  Copy  of  School  Act  of  1841  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  4,  p.  48-55. 
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the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  care  and  that  as  a  result  the 
teachers  had  to  use  such  books  as  the  parents  chose  to  send.  Some  teachers 
reported  cases  where  there  were  only  two  or  three  old  tattered  fragments  of 
books  in  the  school.  These  were  considered  common  property  and  were 
used  by  all  in  attendance. 

The  parents,  believing  that  the  school  law  provided  for  the  supply  of 
books  by  assessment  on  the  township,  often  refused  to  purchase  books.  In 
some  cases  the  commissioners  had  asked  the  teachers  to  submit  lists  of  books 
which  they  would  recommend  in  the  several  departments  of  an  English 
education.* 

When  Egerton  Ryerson  became  superintendent  of  education  in  1844, 
the  problem  of  supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  text-books  for  the 
schools  was  still  unsolved.  After  careful  investigation  of  the  situation  Dr. 
Ryerson  recommended  the  Irish  National  Series  of  school  books  as  "the  most 
unobjectionable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  that  could  be  introduced."  The 
Board  of  Education  approved  of  his  recommendation  and  the  series  was  intro- 
duced in  1  846. 

The  commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  gave  to  the  Upper 
Canada  Board  of  Education  the  privilege  of  reprinting  the  Irish  National 
Series  of  School  Books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  province,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, agreed  to  supply  them  with  the  Irish  editions  of  those  books  at  the 
reduced  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  to  the  Poor  Schools  in  Ireland. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  called  for  tenders  for  re- 
printing and  for  importing  the  National  Series,  but  after  receiving  and  con- 
sidering several  tenders  from  Canadian  publishers,  concluded  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  the  reprinting  of  the  entire  series  or  any  part  of  it  open  to  public 
competition,  the  board  simply  reserving  the  right  and  discretion  to  disapprove 
of  or  recommend  any  edition  of  these  books  or  any  one  of  them  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  The  chief  superintendent  was  authorized  to  grant  per- 
mission to  any  bookseller,  publisher  or  any  other  person,  to  import  the  Irish 
National  school  books  on  condition  that  they  would  engage  to  sell  them  at 
prices  not  higher  than  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Board  and  given  in 
special  printed  Forms  and  Regulations,  t  Several  editions  printed  on  Cana- 
dian paper  and  published  by  Canadian  publishers  were  soon  offered  for  sale. 

To  introduce  these  text-books  into  the  schools  was  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task.  There  were  many  persons  who  regarded  Kirkham's  grammar, 
Daboll's  arithmetic,  Cobb's  spelling  book  and  various  other  books  as  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  wished  to  continue  their  use  in  the  schools.  There  were 
also  writers  of  single  books  which  formed  no  part  of  a  connected  series  who 
urged  the  merits  of  their  own  publications.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 

*Report  on  Common  Schools  in  Canada  West,  by  Robert  Murray,  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  4,  p.  262. 
fSee  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  Dec.,  1846,  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  6, 
p.  246. 
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culties  Dr.  Ryerson  was  able  to  introduce  the  National  series  with  a  minimum 
of  friction,  and,  although  no  compulsion  was  used  to  hasten  the  change,  they 
soon  superseded  all  other  text-books  in  the  schools  and  continued  in  use  with 
but  few  changes  or  additions  till  1867 — a  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  establishment  of  school  libraries  which  were  authorized  in  1850 
assisted  much  in  securing  for  the  schools  an  adequate  supply  of  books.  The 
Superintendent  prepared  and  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  from  which  trustees 
might  make  selections,  and  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  grant  equal  in  amount 
to  the  sum  raised  locally  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  library  books  was 
given  by  the  government. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  selection  and  purchase  of  suitable  books 
for  school  libraries,  text-books,  and  other  school  requisites,  the  educational 
authorities  established  in  Toronto  a  depository  and  laid  in  a  large  supply  of 
suitable  maps,  text-books,  library  books  and  other  school  requisites.  These 
were  sold  through  the  Depository  to  the  schools  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  and 
with  much  less  trouble  than  they  could  be  secured  through  the  ordinary 
trade  channels. 

Objection  was  taken  to  the  establishment  of  the  Depository  on  the 
grounds  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  books,  maps  and  other  school  supplies 
ought  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  private  trader  ought  not  to 
be  injured  by  the  government  with  whom  he  is  not  able  to  compete.*  These 
objectors  failed  to  realize  that  nearly  all  the  maps  and  other  articles  of 
apparatus  and  a  large  part  of  the  books,  supplied  by  the  Depository,  were 
unknown  in  the  country  and  would  likely  have  remained  unknown  if  they  had 
not  been  introduced  through  the  agency  of  a  public  department.  The  De- 
pository met  a  real  need  in  that  it  enabled  the  people  to  get  cheaply  and 
easily  the  best  books  and  other  school  supplies  available. 

In  1877  the  Minister  of  Education  after  an  investigation  of  the  working 
of  the  Depository  concluded  that  it  was  still  useful  as  a  means  for  supplying 
the  schools  with  maps  and  apparatus  but  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  in 
supplying  the  schools  with  books.  A  few  years  later  he  further  decided  that 
maps  and  apparatus  could  be  better  supplied  by  the  general  trade.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  close  the  Depository.  It  ceased  operations  on  January 
1st,  1881,  and  the  stock  of  books  in  the  Depository  and  articles  in  the 
museum  were  distributed  among  the  different  provincial  institutions;  the 
occasion  being  used  to  strengthen  the  educational  library  and  the  museum 
at  Toronto.! 

The  National  school  books  were  well  received  and  became  firmly 
established  in  the  schools  of  the  province.  For  a  long  term  of  years  they 

*See  Special  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Depository  Branch,  Toronto,  Hunter  and 

Rose,  1877.  p.  78. 
fSee  Report  of  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario),  1880-81,  p.  226-27. 
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were  regarded  as  a  superior  series.  After  a  time  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  getting  out  of  date  and  further  that  they  were  deficient  in  that  they 
contained  so  little  that  dealt  with  Canadian  topics. 

In  1867  the  National  Readers  were  replaced  by  a  Canadian  Series  and 
year  by  year  other  changes  were  made  in  the  authorized  list  of  books.  Dr. 
Ryerson  favoured  one  book  only  for  each  subject  of  study,  but  in  practice 
did  not  carry  out  this  plan.  When  in  1876  he  retired  from  the  position  of 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  there  were  authorized  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  province  fifty-five  books,  the  readers  being  counted  as  one  series  or 
book.* 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Crooks  as  Minister  of  Education  34 
books  were  added  to  the  authorized  list  and  36  struck  off.  The  greatest 
change  during  this  period  being  the  authorization  in  1883  of  two  series  of 
readers.  Three  series  of  reading  books  had  been  submitted  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Department,  viz.:  "The  Royal  Readers,"  published  by  Thomas  Nelson 
and  James  Campbell  &  Son;  "The  Canadian  Readers,"  published  by  W.  J. 
Gage  &  Co.;  and  "The  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  published  by  The  Canada 
Publishing  Co. 

These  books  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Examiners,  Professor  Geo.  Paxton  Young  being  the  chairman.  This  com- 
mittee advised  the  authorization  of  the  Royal  Readers  and  the  Canadian 
Readers.  They  considered  that  if  only  one  series  was  authorized  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  would  to  a  large  extent  be  in  the  hands  of  the  publishing 
company  that  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  monopoly.  The  com- 
mittee was  in  practical  agreement  with  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Hardy,  acting  minister  of  education,  in  a  departmental  circular  to  In- 
spectors, Trustees  and  Teachers,  issued  by  him  January  25th,  1882.  This 
circular  contained  the  following  paragraphs: 

"4.  Experience  has,  however,  justified  the  conclusion  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  text-books  the  business  enterprise  of  competing  publishers 
can  be  well  relied  upon  for  their  preparation,  and  that  the  possession  by  the 
Department  of  the  copyright  is  less  effective  in  control  than  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  authorization  of  any  text-book  or  any  new  edition. 

"5.  To  secure  competition  it  is  necessary  that  two  or  more  text-books 
should  be  authorized  in  elementary  subjects  and  the  improvement  in  all  new 
text-books  since  1877  proves  its  practical  success/'^ 

The  Royal  Readers  and  the  Canadian  Readers  were  authorized  in   1883. 

When  Mr.  G.  W.  Ross  became  Minister  of  Education  in  1  884  he  favoured 
one  set  of  readers  only  and  the  Ontario  Readers  were  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  educationists  and  authorized  in  1884.  Consequently  the  Royal  Readers 

*See   Brief   History   of   Public    and    High    School    Text-Books,   by    Arthur    Marling, 

p.   8. 
|See  Circular  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  his  report  of  1882,  p.  27. 
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and  The  Canadian  Readers  never  came  into  general  use.  The  Ontario  Read- 
ers were  published  by  three  firms:  the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  the  Canada  Publish- 
ing Co.,  and  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  These  firms  were  under  bonds  to  produce 
books  of  a  certain  quality  and  at  certain  prices.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
agreement  for  the  revision  of  the  prices  by  arbitration  and  their  reduction  if 
found  excessive.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  books  might  be  published  by 
tender  or  in  any  other  way  deemed  expedient  by  the  Department. 

The  original  agreement  for  the  publication  of  these  readers  expired  Nov. 
20th,  1 894,  and  on  March  26th,  1 896  a  new  agreement  was  made  giving  these 
firms  a  further  exclusive  right  to  publish  the  readers  for  ten  years  from  July 
1st,  1896.  There  were  certain  selections  contained  in  the  readers,  the  rights 
for  which  had  never  been  secured  by  the  editors  or  the  Minister  of  Education 
from  the  authors  and  publishers  of  the  same  in  Great  Britain.  The  publishers 
of  the  readers,  however,  had,  during  the  term  of  the  first  agreement,  secured 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  these  selections.  Mr.  Ross,  therefore,  renewed 
the  agreement  bcause  he  felt  that  he  must  either  do  so  or  prepare  a  new  set  of 
readers. 

The  Text-Book  Commission,  appointed  in  1906  to  report  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  prices  being  charged  for  text-books,  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  offered  a  number  of  recommendations.  The  commission  approv- 
ed of  the  plan  followed  by  the  Department  in  placing  the  preparation  of  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  educationists  but  took  strong  objection  to  the 
methods  employed  in  printing  and  publishing  the  books,  because  these 
methods  led  to  poor  quality  in  material  and  in  workmanship  and  exorbitant 
prices.  They  recommended  that  if  a  satisfactory  set  of  readers  could  not  be 
found  one  should  be  prepared  and  the  copyright  of  all  selections  secured  by 
the  Department;  that  the  plates  should  be  made  by  the  Department  and  the 
printing  given  out  by  tender  to  one  firm  under  proper  specifications;  that 
in  the  new  series  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  size  of  type,  quantity  of 
matter  on  the  page,  quality  of  illustrations,  and  color  of  paper,  so  that  pupils 
might  be  able  to  read  the  books  without  straining  their  eyes  even  in  poorly 
lighted  rooms. 

The  commission  reported  that  inadequate  provision  was  made  for  in- 
specting text-books;  that  the  officer  who  performed  these  duties  had  not 
sufficient  technical  skill,  and  had  not  received  sufficient  encouragement  to 
make  a  special  study  of  modern  improvements  in  book-making.  They, 
therefore,  recommended  that  a  special  officer  should  be  appointed  for  this 
work  at  a  good  salary,  and  that  he  should  have  a  text-book  library  to  which 
should  be  added,  as  they  appeared,  all  the  leading  text-books  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  that  he  should  keep  in  touch  with 
the  teachers  and  inspectors  in  order  to  discover  any  defects  in  the  books  which 
are  being  sent  out  to  the  schools.* 

*See  Report  of  the  Text-Book  Commission  (Ontario),  1907,  p.  7-15. 
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In  revising  the  authorized  text-books  the  Department  carried  out  largely 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Text-Book  Commission.  In 
1907  a  reduction  was  secured  in  the  prices  of  the  old  readers  and  the  work 
of  revision  was  continued  for  about  three  years. 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  were  directed  towards  securing  good 
educational  value  at  a  low  cost.  One  book  only  was  authorized  in  each 
subject  of  study  and  teachers  and  educationists  were  consulted  in  the  pre- 
paration and  revision  of  all  text-books.  The  copyright  of  the  new  books 
was  reserved  for  the  province  also  the  ownership  of  the  plates. 

The  right  to  print  and  publish  the  readers  was  given  after  advertisement 
to  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  in  1 909.  By  the  year  1910  the  work  of  text-book 
revision  and  the  issue  of  new  books  for  the  public  schools  was  practically 
completed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  educational  value  of  the  new 
text-books  and  their  mechanical  make-up  they  were  remarkably  cheap.  No 
cheaper  text-books  can  be  found  anywhere. 

In  order  to  maintain  these  low  prices  under  higher  cost  of  production, 
the  Department  has  decided  to  recompense  the  publisher  for  the  additional 
cost. 

The  text-books  issued  in  1908,  1909  and  1910  have  been  in  use  for  ten 
or  more  years  and  the  whole  list  is  now  under  revision.  A  new  text-book  in 
Composition  and  Grammar,  a  new  Arithmetic  and  a  revised  Primer  were 
ready  for  the  re-opening  of  the  public  schools  in  September,  1920. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SCHOOL  READERS 

Among  school  books  the  Readers  have  filled  the  largest  place;  their 
character  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  people  at 
the  time  they  were  written.  Thus  we  find  that  reading  books  among  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  were  religious  books,  the  principal  ones  being  the 
Bible  and  the  Primer.  One  of  the  earliest  enactments  of  the  New  England 
Puritans  was  a  requirement  that  every  township  of  fifty  or  more  householders 
should  provide  a  teacher  to  instruct  the  children  to  read  and  write  so  that 
they  might  know  the  Bible.  The  Primers  first  used  were  printed  in  England, 
but  in  1 690  there  appeared  in  Boston  the  New  England  Primer,  patterned 
after  English  models.  This  interesting  little  book  was  for  nearly  a  century  the 
chief  reading  book  for  beginners  in  America.  The  copy  which  lies  before  me 
at  the  time  of  writing,  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1844  from  the  edition  of  1777. 
It  contains  easy  syllables,  spelling  lists  covering  three  pages,  the  alphabet  il- 
lustrated with  rhymes,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  Dr.  Watt's  cradle  hymn, 
the  John  Roger's  biography  and  verses  with  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
martyr  at  the  stake,  the  shorter  catechism  and  other  matter  equally  religious 
in  character.  "In  short  this  humble  little  Primer  was  a  chief  tool  for  making 
sure  that  the  children,  or,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  called  them  *y°ung  vipers 
and  infinitely  worse  than  young  vipers  to  God',  should  grow  up  into  sober 
Christian  men  and  women."* 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  spelling  books  began 
to  replace  the  primers  as  reading  books  for  beginners.  Noah  Webster's  blue- 
backed  speller  appeared  in  1  783  and  soon  became  so  popular  that  spelling 
was  regarded  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  on  the  curriculum.  It  was 
considered  an  aid  to  reading  and  so  reading  was  begun  by  learning  the  names 
of  the  letters  and  combining  them  to  form  syllables  and  words.  We  still 
find  the  practice  persisting  of  asking  pupils  who  fail  to  recognize  a  word  to 
spell  it. 

While  Webster's  speller  was  making  its  way  into  the  schools  of  New 
England,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  opening  up  new  settlements  in 
Upper  Canada.  These  Loyalists  brought  with  them  from  the  United  States 
as  the:.r  most  precious  possessions,  their  little  stock  of  books  and  when  they 
started  schools  in  Upper  Canada  the  books  used  were  English  and  American 
books,  Webster's  speller  and  the  New  England  Primer  being  among  the 
number.  Upper  Canada  had  but  few  schools  before  the  early  part  of  the 

*See  Parker.    The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  p.  77. 
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nineteenth  century  by  which  time  the  spelling  book  had  largely  superseded 
the  primer,  although  a  few  primers  were  still  in  use.  Books  being  so  very 
scarce  all  that  were  available  were  used. 

In  the  report  of  a  Commission  on  Education,  published  in  1839,  the 
following  reading  books  were  reported  in  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper 
Canada:  The  Bible,  Testament,  Mavor's  Spelling-Book,  Murray's  English 
Reader  and  Cobb's  Spelling-Book.* 

The  letters  were  frequently  learned  from  a  sort  of  horn-book  made  by 
printing  the  alphabet  on  a  smooth  board.  After  the  letters  were  learned,  the 
book  commonly  used  was  Mavor's  speller.  This  was  considered  an  excellent 
work  and  had  a  wide  popularity.  The  copy  in  my  possession  was  published 
in  Toronto  by  Robert  McPhail  in  1862  from  the  241st  London  edition.  The 
fly  leaf  contained  the  following  quotation  from  Thomson,  found  so  frequently 
in  early  school  books: 

"Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To    breathe    the    enlivening    spirit    and    to    fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast." 

A  further  quotation  from  the  preface  will  give  some  idea  of  the  varied 
contents  of  the  book  and  throw  light  on  the  teaching  methods  favoured  in 
the  early  days: 

"The  parts  of  this  spelling-book  comprising  elementary  knowledge  of 
peculiar  importance,  and  which  should  be  committed  to  memory  before  the 
child  is  ten  year's  old,  are  the  three  spelling  tables  of  proper  names  in  the 
1  10th  and  following  pages;  the  definitions  of  the  arts  and  sciences  beginning 
in  page  122;  the  list  of  countries  and  their  chief  cities  in  page  126  and  the 
following  pages  to  131;  the  pence,  multiplication  and  other  tables,  at  pages 
1  53  and  154;  and  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  with  the  short  syntax 
in  pages  143  to  145.  In  giving  these  articles  as  tests,  the  editor  recommends 
that  they  should  always  be  divided  into  small  portions,  and  on  no  occasion 
be  made  of  such  length  as  to  create  fatigue,  or  distress  the  pupil." 

"When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  this  work  he  will  be  qualified 
to  proceed  to  Blair's  Reading  Exercises  and  from  thence  to  the  Class  Book 
and  British  Nepos."f 

Cobb's  Speller  also  had  a  wide  circulation  but  contained  much  less  read- 
ing matter  than  Mavor's,  being  more  purely  a  speller.  It  was  printed  in 
very  wretched  type  and  the  matter  was  very  badly  arranged  on  the  page. 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  3,  p.  253. 

fSee  Preface  in  Mavor's  English  Spelling  Book,  Toronto,  Robt.  McPhail,  1862. 
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The  author  believed  that  the  words  in  the  speller  should  be  learned  by  the 
pupils  before   they  attempted   to  read. 

The  Testament  and  the  Bible  were  used  as  reading  books  and  advanced 
classes  used  Murray's  English  reader.  This  reader  contained  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry  from  standard  authors  and  an  introduction  on  the 
Principles  of  Good  Reading.  It  was  rather  overburdened  with  grave  and 
serious  pieces,  although,  strange  to  relate,  the  author  in  the  preface  offers 
an  apology  for  introducing  so  many  pieces  which  amuse  as  well  as  instruct. 

A  forward  step  was  taken  in  1  846  when  the  Provincial  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (in  1850  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction),  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Ryerson,  sanctioned  the  Irish  National  Series  of  readers  for  the  use  of 
the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  The  series  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing books:  The  First  Book  of  Lessons,  Second  Book  of  Lessons,  Sequel  to 
Second  Book,  Third  Book  of  Lessons,  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons,  Fifth  Book 
of  Lessons  for  Boys,  Sixth  Book  of  Lessons  for  Girls'  Schools. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Irish  National  Readers  were  set  forth  in  a 
Prospectus,  issued  in  1846,  by  the  Montreal  Publishers,  as  follows: 

"The  lessons  contained  in  the  Irish  National  Reading  Books  rise  in 
interest  and  importance  from  the  first  to  the  last;  and  they  possess  this  very 
distinguishing  and  characteristic  merit,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  pupil 
is  engaged  in  learning  to  read  he  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  sound  moral  principles,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  important  facts  in  History, 
Literature  and  Science."* 

The  above  statement  sets  forth  the  main  features  of  the  series.  It  was 
a  graded  series  and  it  contained  a  large  number  of  information  lessons  and 
selections  from  which  moral  lessons  were  drawn.  The  series  had  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  direction  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  Ireland,  and  everything  which  might  give  offence 
to  a  people  where  religious  differences  existed  had  been  studiously  avoided. 

The  first  book  of  the  series  was  a  small  paper-bound  book.  The  les- 
sons in  it  consisted  of  easy  graded  exercises,  made  to  order,  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  easy  words  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  sense  or  form.  Pupils 
learned  the  letters  and  combined  them  to  form  syllables  and  easy  words. 
These  were  then  combined  to  form  sentences.  The  words  at  the  head  of 
the  lesson  were  mastered  before  proceeding  with  the  reading,  and  the  spell- 
ing of  all  the  words  in  a  lesson  was  completed  before  going  on  to  the  next 
lesson. 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  6.  p.  276. 
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The  following  will  serve  as  samples  of  the  made-to-order  lessons  of 
the  First  Reading  Book  of  this  series: 

LESSON  I.  ( 1 ) 

a,  i,  m,  n,  o,  s,  t,  x,  y,   an,  my,  no,  so,  is,  ox. 
an  ox                                       my  ox  is  it  an  ox? 

it  is  is  it?  it  is  an  ox. 

no  ox  so  it  is  is  it  so?      no. 

it  is  no  ox.  it  is  so  so  it  is  my  ox. 

LESSON  I.    (2) 

can                                              cap  Lap                                            mat 

had                                              hat  flap                                             sat 

Can  it  be  Sam  or  Pat?      It  is  Sam.  Pat  had  on  a  hat  as  he  sat  on  the  mat. 

Has  Sam  a  hat?      No,  he  has  a  cap.  Has  the  cap  a  lap  or  a  flap? 

These  lessons  were  probably  taught  in  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions  to  teachers,  which  appeared  at  the  first  of  the  book: 

"The  words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  are  meant  for  spelling  exercises 
and  these  the  children  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  first  after  the  teacher, 
before  spelling,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  to  spell  first  and  to  pronounce  after. 

"A  class  learning  these  lessons  will  be  best  taught  from  the  Tablets, 
particularly  when  commencing. 

"The  children  should  stand  in  a  semicircular  line  opposite  the  Tablet  and 
the  teacher  should  take  a  position  to  the  left  (or  right)  so  as  to  have  all 
under  his  eye  at  once,  and  then, with  a  suitable  pointer  in  hand  point  out  the 
letters  or  words  at  the  top  of  the  lesson,  calling  on  the  children,  in  succession, 
to  name  them  as  he  proceeds. 

"They  should  then  in  like  manner  be  made  to  read  through  the  words 
as  arranged  in  sentences,  each  child  reading  an  entire  sentence. 

"After  the  reading,  the  explanation  may  be  entered  upon,  but  at  first 
sparingly,  and  then  the  spelling  of  the  words,  the  Card  or  Tablet  being 
turned  to  the  wall. 

"Children  are  also  to  spell  the  words  in  the  body  of  each  lesson  as 
well  as  those  at  the  head,  and  when  a  little  advanced  should  be  made  to  spell 
the  words  in  groups  and  sentences,  care  being  taken  to  make  them  repeat 
the  words  as  they  stand  connected  in  the  text  before  spelling." 

(1).     Section  I.,  Lesson  I. 

(2).  Section  II.,  Lesson  I.,  First  Reading  Book  for  the  use  of  schools,  Part  I.  Printed 
and  published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Ireland. 
John  Falconer,  53  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  1866. 
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The  teaching  methods  were  evidently  very  formal  and  spelling  held 
a  very  prominent  place.  The  "explanations"  referred  to  in  the  instructions 
were  a  series  of  questions  which  the  teacher  was  expected  to  ask  on  the 
lessons.  For  instance  on  the  second  lesson  quoted,  such  questions  as  these 
were  asked:  "How  many  letters  in  the  word  Sam?  Which  is  the  first 
letter?  The  last?  The  middle  letter?  Of  what  is  Sam  the  name?  The 
right  or  full  name  for  Sam?  For  Pat?  Would  you  call  a  little  girl  Pat 
or  Patrick?  By  what  name  like  Pat  or  Patrick  might  she  be  called?  What 
sort  of  names  are  these?  What  other  names  have  we?  Of  what  use  are 
mats?  etc." 

In  Part  II.  of  the  First  Reading  Book,  Tablets  were  not  always  used. 
Each  pupil  was  expected  to  have  a  book  and  to  prepare  the  lessons  at  home. 
He  was  required  to  come  each  morning  prepared  to  spell,  at  least,  the  words 
at  the  head  of  the  lesson  for  the  day. 

The  Second  Reader  contained  lessons  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  prose 
was  for  the  most  part  made  to  order.  There  were  lessons  in  natural  history 
and  Bible  history,  two  lessons  on  geography,  two  lessons  on  grammar,  some 
fables  among  which  was  the  story  of  poor  Tray  who  suffered  because  of  bad 
company.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  not  very  attractive  for  young  children. 
The  poetry  was  not  much  better,  being  mostly  of  the  didactic  sort.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  how  the  following  themes  could  be  made  attractive  to 
children:  Changes  in  Nature,  Good  Resolutions,  Heavenly  Wisdom,  Against 
Lying,  Creation,  etc.* 

The  first  lesson  in  Section  IV.  of  the  Second  Reader  was  a  rather  striking 
one.  It  was  entitled  "The  Little  Philosopher"  and  reported  a  conversation 
between  a  man  whose  horse  had  got  loose  and  wandered  away  and  a  boy  of 
seven  years  who  captured  it  for  him.  The  boy  was  called  a  philosopher 
because  he  found  reasons  for  being  contented  with  his  lot  although  it  was  not 
an  easy  one.  He  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  through  the  day,  pulling 
weeds,  yet  he  found  it  almost  as  good  as  play.  Sometimes  he  was  hungry 
before  dinner-time  came,  but  he  worked  on  and  never  thought  of  it.  He 
scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  playthings,  and  when  the  term  was  ex- 
plained he  recalled  that  he  was  not  so  badly  off  since  his  brother  Tom  made 
foot-balls  to  kick  in  cold  weather  and  he  had  a  jumping  pole  and  a  pair  of 
stilts  to  walk  through  the  dirt  with,  and  a  broken  hoop.  Besides  he  had  not 
much  time  for  play,  but  he  could  ride  the  horse  to  the  field  and  bring  up 
the  cows,  and  run  to  town  on  errands,  "and  that  is  as  good  as  play,  you 
know."  One  wonders  whether  such  a  philosophy  appealed  to  the  children  who 
read  this  lesson. 

*Second  Book  of  Lessons.     Authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada.     John  Lovell,  Montreal,  1867. 
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Moral  tales  and  information  lessons  were  a  marked  feature  of  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  series.  In  the  Third  Book  there  were  fables  in  prose 
and  verse  (twelve  lessons)  ;  natural  history  lessons  (twenty-three)  ;  religious 
and  moral  lessons  (twenty-four)  ;  geography  lessons  (nine)  and  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  lessons  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers 
were  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Third.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
influence  of  Pestalozzi  was  to  be  seen  in  the  first  lesson  of  the  Third  Reader. 
This  was  a  lesson  on  glass  taken  "with  a  few  alterations  from  'Lessons  on 
Objects'  according  to  the  system  of  Pestalozzi."  The  lesson  was  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  pupil  and  teacher.  It  was  inserted  "to  show 
how  the  master  ought  to  make  his  pupils  familiar  with  the  general  and  dis- 
tinguish '.ng  properties  of  all  material  substances."* 

The  following  is  part  of  the  conversation:  Teacher:  Now  in  this  piece 
of  glass,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  what  qualities  do  you  observe?  What 
can  you  say  that  it  is? 

Pupil :      It  is  bright. 

Teacher:  Feel  it  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 
Pupil:  It  is  cold. 

Teacher:  Feel  it  again  and  compare  it  with  the  piece  of  sponge  that  is 
tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  perceive  in  the  glass? 
Pupil:      It  is  smooth;  it  is  hard,  etc. 

Judged  by  modern  standards  the  books  were  defective  in  mechanical 
execution  and  in  matter.  They  were  unattractive  in  appearance,  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  book  (in  the  early  editions),  bound  in  buckram; 
the  paper  was  thin  and  of  poor  quality;  the  type  small  and  crowded  on  the 
page.  Illustrations  were  entirely  lacking. 

As  early  as  1  860  teachers  and  district  superintendents  began  to  criticise 
the  books  adversely.  The  grading  did  not  stand  the  test  of  the  classroom, 
and  the  matter  failed  to  hold  the  child's  interest.  The  information  lessons, 
especially  the  scientific  portions,  soon  became  out-of-date.  There  were  few 
lessons  which  appealed  to  the  feelings  and  on  this  account  the  series  was 
unsuited  for  teaching  expressive  reading. 

The  information  lessons  had  been  useful  when  books  and  newspapers 
were  scarce  and  the  school  books  composed  the  poor  man's  library  and  were 
thoroughly  mastered. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  listened  to  most  readily  was  that  the  Readers  were 
not  Canadian  enough  in  sentiment.  Dr.  Ryerson,  rather  reluctantly,  arrang- 
ed for  the  preparation  of  a  new  series,  called  "The  Canadian  Series  of  Reading 
Books"  but  more  popularly  known  as  "The  Red  Series."  This  series  was 
introduced  in  1867.  It  was  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 

*See  Preface  Series  of  National  School  Books.    Third  Book  of  Lessons.     R.  W.  McPhail, 
Toronto,  1857.    Also  page  1. 
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Irish  Series  but  contained  a  larger  number  of  selections  on  Canadian  topics. 
The  lessons  in  the  First  Book  were  much  1'ke  those  in  the  corresponding 
book  of  the  Irish  Series,  but  there  were  more  illustrations.      Lesson  III.  of  Part 
I.  was  as  follows: 

c,  t,  j,  1,  r,  y. 

I  see  a  jay  by  my  egg.  Is  it  my  egg?  No.  If  it  is  an  egg,  it  is  my  egg. 
An  egg  is  in  it.  He  is  at  my  egg.  He  is  at  it  or  by  it.  Is  he  by  it  or  on  it? 
He  is  by  it. 

In  Part  II.,  besides  the  made-to-order  lessons  in  prose,  such  rhymes  as 
"Ding,  dong  bell";  "Bah,  bah,  black  sheep";  "There  was  a  little  man  who  had 
a  little  gun";  Once  I  saw  a  little  bird  come  hop,  hop,  hop";  "I  must  not  be 
idle";  "Make  a  cake,  make  a  cake";  "Work  while  you  work"  appeared. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  to  teachers  at  the  first  of  the  books 
a  few  changes  had  taken  place  in  methods  of  teaching  reading.  After  the 
lesson,  pupils  were  sometimes  asked  to  print  on  their  slates  all  the  letters  and 
words  found  in  the  lesson.  There  was  a  more  rational  viewpoint  with  regard 
to  spelling,  which  was  still  considered  a  part  of  reading. 

In  Part  I.  of  the  First  Book  the  following  appeared:  "Do  not  trouble 
the  pupil  with  oral  spelling  at  this  stage.  While  he  is  learning  the  read,  his 
eye  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  word  signs  and  he  is  insensibly  learning  to 
spell."  And  in  Part  II.  the  following:  "It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  teacher 
will  not  use  the  isolated  -words  at  the  head  of  each  exercise  as  an  exercise  in 
spelling,  especially  before  the  lesson  has  been  read.  The  most  useful  spelling 
exercise  at  this  stage  of  the  pupil's  advancement  is  that  which  shows  him  to 
be  familiar  with  the  orthography  of  the  words  he  has  already  met  with  in 
his  reading." 

The  reading  matter  of  the  Second  Reader  was  almost  exclusively  nursery 
rhymes,  tales  and  fables.  This  was  very  different  from  that  found  in  the 
earlier  Second  Reader  and  showed  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  interests 
of  young  children.  These  lessons  were  selected  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  enlist  the  child's  sympathy  and  awaken  his  interest  and  thus  lead  to 
more  expressive  reading.  Some  of  the  rhymes  selected,  such  as  "Kitty  and 
Mousie";  "I  have  a  little  doll";  "Little  Robin  Redbreast";  and  others,  were 
too  simple  for  the  grade.  Among  the  prose  selections,  the  book  contained 
such  chUdren's  favourites  as  "The  Three  Bears";  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"; 
"The  Children  in  the  Wood";  and  "The  Lark  and  her  Young  Ones". 

The  Third  Reader  was  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I.,  Moral 
Tales  and  Anecdotes;  Part  II.,  Anecdotes  of  Natural  History;  Part  III.,  In- 
cidents of  History  and  Adventure;  and  .Part  IV.,  Miscellaneous  Lessons. 

The  lessons  in  this  book  were  mostly  short,  there  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  lessons  in  a  book  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  pages. 
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The  natural  history  lessons  included  such  short  anecdotes  about  animals 
as  Wordsworth's  "Fidelity";  Ballantyne's  "Adventures  with  a  Bear",  "Buffalo 
Hunting",  "A  Whaler's  Adventure";  Merrick's  "The  Bear  and  Bees",  etc.,  and 
were  intended  to  introduce  the  pupils  to  this  field  of  study.  Many  of  the 
tales  and  adventures  related  to  Canada. 

The  Fourth  Reader  contained  lessons  on  history,  biography,  discovery 
and  adventure,  also  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  natural  history,  etc. 
These  lessons  were  arranged  on  a  geographical  basis  under  the  following 
headings:  America,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia  and  Miscellaneous 
Lessons.  Out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  in  the 
book,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  under  the  heading  "America". 

Moral  tales  and  information  lessons  still  held  a  prominent  place,  but  there 
were  more  selections  of  real  literary  merit  than  in  the  former  series.  How- 
ever, the  good  and  the  inferior  were  jumbled  together.  The  cultivation  of 
an  appreciation  for  good  literature  does  not  appear  to  have  received  very 
special  attention  at  this  time. 

In  1883  two  new  series  of  readers,  the  "Royal"  and  the  "Canadian" 
(Gage's),  were  authorized,  but  before  their  use  in  the  school  became  general 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  gave  notice  that  they  would  be 
de-authorized  as  soon  as  a  single  series  could  be  prepared  to  replace  them. 
The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  to  prolong  the  use  of  the  Red  Series 
in  a  majority  of  schools. 

In  1 884  a  new  series  called  the  Ontario  Readers  was  authorized,  con- 
sisting of  the  First  Reader,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader 
and  Fourth  Reader.  The  High  School  Reader  was  used  in  public  school 
classes  beyond  the  Fourth.  This  new  series  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  educationists  and  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  merit  and  suitability  for 
school  use  was  a  very  good  set  of  readers  for  the  time  when  it  was  issued. 
The  matter  was  more  uniformly  good  than  in  the  Red  Series  or  the  Irish 
Series. 

The  plan  of  the  First  Readers  especially,  showed  the  increasing  im- 
portance attached  to  methods  of  teaching.  In  Part  I.  the  lessons  were  based 
on  the  short  vowel  sounds  with  initial  and  final  consonant  sounds.  The  first 
few  lessons  were  planned  for  the  "Look  and  Say"  method  of  teaching; 
names  of  objects  were  associated  with  pictures  of  the  objects.  The  remain- 
ing lessons  were  arranged  for  the  "Phonic"  method  /of  teaching,  Th,e 
Second  Part  of  the  First  Reader  was  constructed  after  a  similar  plan. 

Natural  history  lessons  appeared  quite  frequently  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Readers,  and  history  lessons  were  a  marked  feature  of  the  Fourth 
Reader.  The  botanical  selections,  which  began  in  the  Second  Reader  and 
were  continued  in  the  Third  Reader,  were  different  from  anything  that  had 
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previously  appeared.  In  the  Second  Reader  there  were  illustrated  lessons  on 
the  root,  the  leaf,  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  and  in  the  Third  Reader  there  were 
two  lessons  on  Canadian  trees,  two  lessons  on  the  shapes  of  the  leaves,  and 
a  lesson  each  on  the  root  and  the  flower.  These  botanical  lessons,  with  a 
few  lessons  in  physical  science,  were  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  close  observation  and  for  fostering  a  liking  for  nature  out-of-doors.  Too 
often  they  were  assigned  as  lessons  in  the  memorization  of  bare  facts  about 
nature. 

The  popularity  of  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  was  shown 
by  the  authorization  between  1902  and  1904  of  four  phonic  primers,  viz.: 
Public  School  Phonic  Primer,  Part  I.  and  II. ;  Morang's  Modern  Phonic  Primer, 
Part  I.  and  Part  II.  These  books  were  much  more  modern  than  the  two  First 
Readers  of  the  Ontario  Series.  They  were  more  attractive  in  appearance, 
better  illustrated,  printed  on  better  paper  with  clearer  type.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  of  Morang's  Primers,  the  selection  of  matter  in  which  showed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natural  interests  of  young  children  and  the 
problems  which  beginners  have  to  face  in  learning  to  read.  In  both  the 
Public  School  Phonic  Primers  and  Morang's,  free  use  was  made  of  pictures, 
the  cumulative  tale,  and  action  stories.  Morang's  Phonic  Primer,  Part  II.,  is 
of  special  interest  because  it  departed  so  radically  from  the  old  style  First 
Reader,  being  a  book  of  short  stories  selected  because  they  combined  attrac- 
tiveness to  children  and  real  literary  merit.  The  opening  lesson  was  "The 
Swing",  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Other  lessons  were  "Tray  and  Snap",  "The 
Little  Red  Hen",  "The  House  That  Jack  Built",  "The  Tar-Baby",  Fairy 
Pictures",  "Spring",  a  poem  by  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  etc.  The  Morang 
Phonic  Primers  were  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  Silcox,  I.  P.  S.,  now  principal,  Strat- 
ford Normal  School,  and  Mr.  John  Dearness,  M.  A.,  vice-principal,  now  prin- 
cipal, London  Normal  School.* 

In  1  89  7  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  concerning  the 
prices,  royalties,  etc.  of  the  various  text-books  authorized  to  be  used  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Ontario.  This  commission  took  the  evidence  of 
four  professors  from  four  universities,  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  authoriz- 
ed school  books  and  their  adaptability  and  suitability  for  use  in  our  schools. 
They  united  in  speaking  in  terms  of  high  praise  as  to  the  literary  quality  and 
educational  value  of  the  Ontario  Readers,  t 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  series  of  readers  came  before  the 
Text-Book  Commission  appointed  in  1906  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  of  the  school  text-books  on  the  authorized  list. 
This  commission,  after  a  most  searching  investigation,  in  which  expert  evi- 

*Modern  Phonic  Primer,  Part  I.  and  Part  II.,  George  N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto,  I 
fReport  of  the  Commissioners,  under  Royal   Commission,   dated   November   12,   1897. 
Toronto.     Warwich    Bros.    &    Rutter;    p.    8. 
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dence  was  taken,  reported  in  1907  that  the  Ontario  Readers  were  never  up  to 
what  they  should  have  been  in  mechanical  make-up;  that  the  public  school 
children  had  been  required  to  use  inferior  readers  for  twenty-two  years  and 
to  pay  about  $200,000  more  than  what  in  the  circumstances  was  a  fair  price; 
that  text-book  publication  in  Ontario  had  fallen  behind  the  times;  that  most 
of  the  books  produced  in  1907  were  no  better  than  those  produced  twenty 
years  earlier,  while  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  publication  of  school  books.* 

Following  closely  on  the  report  of  the  Text-Book  Commission,  there 
was  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  authorized  school  books  of  the  province; 
some  were  revised  and  others  replaced  by  new  ones.  A  committee  of 
teachers  prepared  a  new  series  of  readers  which  were  authorized  and  placed 
in  the  schools  in  1909  and  have  continued  in  use  until  the  present  (1921). 
The  art  of  book-making  had  made  great  strides  since  the  old  Ontario  Readers 
were  issued  in  1884,  twenty-five  years  earlier,  and  it  was  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  new  readers  would  be  much  superior  in  every  way  to  the  old. 
To  a  great  extent  these  expectations  were  fulfilled.  In  the  present  series  the 
type,  paper,  arrangement  of  matter  on  the  page  and  illustrations  are  much 
better  than  in  the  old  series  and  at  the  same  time  the  price  is  much  lower. 
In  appearance  they  are  somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  having  rather  a  cheap 
look.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Department  of  Education  was  so  definitely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  securing  cheap  books  that  in  the  matter  of  binding, 
workmanship  was  sacrificed  to  cheapness.  The  illustrations  in  the  Second 
Reader  are  not  equal  to  the  best,  while  the  few  pictures  to  be  found  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers  were  evidently  not  intended  to  illustrate  the  les- 
sons. 

The  present  readers  are  more  literary  in  character  than  former  series. 
Moral  tales  and  information  lessons  have  been  crowded  further  into  the 
background.  There  are  more  selections  from  Canadian  authors  and  a 
greater  number  of  extracts  from  larger  works.  These  extracts  frequently 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  read  the  complete  story  from  which  the  extract  was 
taken  and  thus  help  to  introduce  him  to  the  wider  field  of  English  literature. 

The  Primer  has  developed  into  a  reading  book  with  matter  selected  large- 
ly with  reference  to  its  power  to  hold  the  child's  interest  and  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  learning  to  read.  Thus  we  find  such  stories  as  "The  Little  Red 
Hen",  "The  Dog  in  the  Manger",  "Jack  and  Jill",  "Henny  Penny",  "The 
House  that  Jack  Built",  etc.  This  material  stands  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  poverty  stricken  material  of  earlier  books  with  their  made-to-order 
exercises,  composed  of  little  choppy  sentences.  The  child  is  evidently  com- 
ing to  his  rightful  inheritance. 

*See  Report  of  Ontario  Text-Book  Commission,  1907;  pages  8  to  11. 
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The  First  Book  is  built  up  very  much  after  the  plan  of  Morang's  Phonic 
Primer,  Part  II.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  these  readers  were  authorized  and 
during  that  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual  class-room  use. 
Of  recent  years  they  have  been  criticised  a  good  deal  by  Public  School  teachers. 
Perhaps  the  criticisms  that  carry  greatest  weight  are  these :  ( 1  )  The  lessons 
in  the  several  books  of  the  series  are  not  well  graded  in  difficulty;  and  (2) 
Some  of  the  selections  are  too  difficult  for  the  mental  grasp  of  pupils  at  the 
ages  for  which  the  books  were  intended.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  these 
same  criticisms  have  from  time  to  time  been  directed  against  the  different 
series  of  readers  that  have  been  authorized  for  use  in  our  public  schools. 

Evidently  if  we  are  to  have  an  entirely  satisfactory  set  of  readers,  they 
must  be  prepared  by  persons  with  sufficient  pedagogical  insight  to  grade  the 
selections  properly  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  that  broad  and  fine 
literary  culture  which  will  enable  them  to  glean  from  the  vast  field  of  litera- 
ture the  best  material  available  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SPELLING  BOOKS 

Spelling  at  first  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  reading 
and  the  early  spelling  books  contained  reading  exercises  for  beginners  as  well 
as  lists  of  words  and  a  variety  of  other  matter.  It  was  the  common  prac- 
tice to  learn  the  letters  and  then  combine  them  to  form  syllables  and  words. 
Reading  was  not  begun  until  the  pupil  had  mastered  the  spelling  of  long  lists  of 
words.  This  was  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time  since  ability  to  spell  very 
often  lags  behind  ability  to  read,  and,  when  reading,  the  child  recognizes  a 
word  by  its  general  appearance  and  not  by  analysing  it  into  its  component 
parts. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  reading  matter  was  omitted  from  the  spelling 
books,  but  many  of  the  older  spellers  were  still  continued  in  use  for  spelling 
purposes  only.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  late  as  1  866  Mavor's  spelling 
book  was  still  in  use  in  sixty-five  of  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada.* 

The  early  spelling  books  in  most  common  use  were  Mavor's  English 
Spelling  Book,  Cobb's  New  Spelling  Book  and  Carpenter's  Scholar's  Assis- 
tant. These  books,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  small  words 
are  always  the  easy  words,  classified  them  into  lists  according  to  length. 

Mavor's  spelling  book  was  a  combined  reader  and  speller.  It  contained 
the  alphabet  illustrated  with  pictures,  syllables  composed  of  two  letters, 
groups  of  words  of  from  two  to  six  letters,  followed  by  lists  of  words  arranged 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  the  position  of  the  accented  syllable. 
Reading  exercises  were  interspersed  among  the  lists  of  words. 

Cobb's  spelling  book  had  few  reading  lessons,  the  author  having  pre- 
pared readers  to  be  used  with  the  speller.  The  book  was  divided  into  six 
parts.  The  first  five  parts  contained  lists  of  words  grouped  according  to  a 
very  elaborate  scheme  based  on  the  length  of  the  words,  vowel  sounds,, 
dipthongs  and  triphthongs,  single  and  double  consonants,  verbal  distinctions, 
proper  names,  etc.  Part  six  contained  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language; 
numbers  and  figures;  pauses  and  marks,  and  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and 
printing. 

The  following  extract  from  the  edition  of  1850  gives  the  author's  view 
of  the  importance  of  spelling  and  the  purpose  of  a  spelling  book:  The 
great  and  prominent  objects  of  a  spelling  book  should  be  to  aid  the  pupil 
in  learning  to  spell,  pronounce  and  read  with  ease,  accuracy  and  precision. 

To  effect  this  most  important  object  the  spelling  book  should  contain 

*Annual  Report  of  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1866,  p.  82. 
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most  of  the  common  and  useful  words  of  the  language,  properly  classed, 
divided,  pronounced  and  accented,  exhibiting  in  the  different  spelling  lessons 
all  the  varieties  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  in  the  language  with  their 
distinctive  peculiarities,  minutely  and  accurately  pointed  out  and  explained. 
This  spelling  book  contains  a  greater  number  of  words  in  the  various 
spelling  lessons  than  any  other,  and  almost  all  the  primitive  and  common 
words  of  the  language.  The  great  importance  of  having  a  large  number 
of  words  in  a  spelling  book  is  that  nine-tenths  if  not  all  the  children  of  our 
country  obtain  their  knowledge  of  orthography  from  the  spelling  book  only, 
for  when  they  lay  this  book  aside  they  attend  to  higher  though  not  more  im- 
portant studies,  and  almost  invariably,  but  very  improperly  neglect  the 
business  of  learning  to  spell.  Children  rarely  if  ever  consult  a  dictionary  or 
an  expositor  to  ascertain  the  orthography  of  a  word,  but  its  definition  or  pro- 
nunciation only;  hence  the  actual  needs  of  extensive  and  well  selected 
classes  of  words  in  a  spelling  book. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  education  by  which  the  learned  and  un- 
learned are  so  readily  and  so  generally  distinguished  as  by  that  of  spelling 
So  general  is  the  condemnation  of  false  and  incorrect  spelling  among  all 
classes  of  citizens  whether  literary,  professional,  mercantile  or  mechanical 
that  no  person,  it  is  believed,  would  be  willing  to  be  identified  with  it.  The 
subject  of  orthography  therefore  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  education  of 
children  and  should  engage  the  attention  of  parents  and  of  all  teachers 
more  especially  since  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  one-third  of  the  whole 
time  spent  in  acquiring  a  useful  education  is  devoted  to  this  particular 
branch."* 

The  innumerable  classes  of  words  "according  to  the  various  and  peculiar 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants"  must  have  proved  confusing  to  the 
learner  and  disappointing  in  that  they  gave  but  little  assistance  in  learning 
to  spell. 

Carpenter's  Scholar's  Assistant  was  purely  a  speller  with  lists  of  words 
grouped  alphabetically  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  and  the  position 
of  the  accented  syllable.  It  resembled  a  dictionary,  since  each  word  was 
followed  by  a  short  definition  and  preceded  by  a  letter  to  indicate  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  the  word  belonged.  The  author  assumed  that  each  word 
is  a  fixed  part  of  speech. 

In  their  treatment  of  homonyms,  a  very  important  part  of  spelling,  the 
three  books  practically  agreed.  The  homonyms  were  placed  in  pairs  and 
defined.  This  method  was  faulty  because  the  child  is  more  likely  to  re- 
member likenesses  in  sound  than  differences  in  form.  It  is  better  to  give  some 
distinctive  uses  of  the  words  and  with  junior  classes  to  teach  the  words  separate- 

*See  Preface,  Cobb's  New  Spelling  Book.    Toronto.     Brewer,  McPhail  &   Co.,   1850. 
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ly  than  in  pairs.  The  rules  for  spelling,  in  the  early  spellers,  were  not  very 
helpful  because  they  were  given  as  formal  statements  and  were  not  first 
developed  inductively. 

After  a  time  a  reaction  set  in  among  teachers  and  educationists  against 
the  practice  of  spending  so  much  time  learning  to  spell  orally  the  long  lists  of 
words  found  in  the  spellers.  It  was  thought  that  the  ordinary  words  could  be 
learned  better  and  easier  by  studying  them  as  they  appeared  in  their  natural 
connection  in  the  readers.  The  more  difficult  words  and  special  classes 
of  words  might  still  be  learned  from  a  spelling  book. 

To  meet  this  new  viewpoint,  a  book  prepared  by  Professor  Sullivan, 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Normal  School,  was  introduced  into  Upper  Canada 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Irish  National  Series.  This  book  was  entitled 
The  Spelling  Book  Superseded  or  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Spelling,  Meaning,  Pronunciation  of  all  the  more  difficult  words  in  the 
English  language  with  exercises  on  verbal  distinctions.* 

As  the  expanded  title  shows,  the  book  omitted  the  common  words  arid 
dealt  with  the  more  difficult  and  unusual  words. 

The  6th  edition,  published  by  Wm.  Curry,  Jr.  and  Company,  Dublin, 
in  1844,  or  shortly  before  the  book  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Upper  Canada,  contained  1  79  pages  and  was  quite  a  pretentious  book.  It 
had  long  lists  of  homonyms  and  other  special  classes  under  the  heading 
Verbal  Distinctions;  sentences  for  dictation;  rules  for  spelling;  a  chapter  on 
orthoepy  or  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words;  Latin,  Greek  and  English 
prefixes  and  affixes;  Latin  and  Greek  roots;  Engl'sh  etymologies  and  Latin 
words  and  phrases.  Homonyms  were  given  in  pairs  with  formal  definitions 
but  also  in  sentences  which  gave  some  distinctive  uses  of  the  words.  The 
book  contained  much  interesting  and  valuable  mater'al  but  the  method  of 
treatment  was  too  elaborate  for  public  school  classes. 

In  1868  there  was  a  more  or  less  complete  revision  of  the  school  text- 
books, and  The  Spelling  Book  Superseded  was  replaced  by  a  new  speller 
called  The  Companion  to  the  Readers,  prepared  for  use  with  the  Red  Readers. 
This  was  a  book  of  222  pages,  of  which  number  108  were  devoted  to  spelling 
lists  of  words,  and  the  remaining  pages  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as, 
Principles  of  Orthography;  Orthoepy  and  Elocution;  Etymology  or  the  De- 
rivation of  Words;  Latin  Words;  Phrases  and  Quotations. 

The  spelling  lists  were  quite  as  elaborate  as  those  found  in  the  early 
spellers  and  contained  a  large  number  of  words  not  in  common  use.  The 
grouping  was  according  to  length,  vowel  sounds  and  position  of  the  accented 
syllable.  It  differed  from  the  earlier  spellers  in  that  it  contained  sentences 
for  dictation.  Under  the  heading  "Verbal  Distinctions"  there  were  special 

*See  Foot-note  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  6,  p.  170. 
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classes  of  words  arranged  in  lists  according  to  vowel  sounds.      These  words 
were  defined  and  used  in  sentences. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  classes  above  the  Second  Book  but  the  work 
was  not  graded  for  the  different  classes. 

The  emphasis  placed  by  the  book  on  dictation  did  not  lessen  the  practice 
of  oral  spelling.  Spelling  matches  were  a  common  occurrence  on  Friday 
afternoons;  and  during  the  winter  months  they  were  frequently  held  at  the 
school-house  in  the  evenings,  when  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood 
participated  in  them. 

About  1883  the  Companion  to  the  Readers  was  struck  off  the  list 
of  authorized  text-books  and  for  several  years  spelling  was  taught  from  the 
School  Readers,  and  incidentally.  This  plan  was  too  haphazard  to  give 
complete  satisfaction  and  in  1898  the  use  of  Gage's  Practical  Speller  was 
permitted  in  the  schools.  The  following  year  this  book  was  placed  on  the 
list  as  a  fully  authorized  text-book. 

Gage's  Speller  was  called  practical  because  it  claimed  to  contain  a 
graded  series  of  lessons  to  teach  the  children  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
words  which  they  would  have  to  use.  The  preface  contained  teaching  hints 
on  such  topics  as,  assigning  spelling  lessons,  preparing  spelling  lessons,  test- 
ing spelling  classes  and  correcting  spelling  lessons. 

The  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  1901  was  a  book  of  207  pages  and 
was  divided  into  nine  parts.  The  first  part  contained  lists  of  familiar  words 
grouped  according  to  natural  association;  under  the  heading,  Divisions  of 
Water,  such  words  as  sea,  bay,  gulf,  cave,  etc.,  appeared.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  give  meaning  to  isolated  words,  but  it  gave  but  little  real  assistance 
in  mastering  the  forms  of  the  words. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  such  words  as  purvey,  weigh,  dismay,  etc, 
in  which  the  same  sound  is  spelled  in  different  ways,  were  grouped  together. 
In  this  case  the  different  spellings  for  the  same  sound  must  have  been  rather 
confusing  to  the  pupil. 

Letter  writing,  uses  of  capitals  and  simple  rules  for  spelling,  treated  in  part 
four,  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  editions.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter 
dealt  with  matter  that  is  now  usually  found  in  composition  text-books.  The 
rules  for  spelling  were  mostly  formal  rules  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
exercises  in  word  building  were  not  developed  inductively. 

Part  six  was  an  interesting  chapter.  It  contained  words  selected  from 
1'sts  of  "words  commonly  misspelled"  which  were  sent  in  from  many  schools 
in  different  parts  of  Canada.  We  have  here  a  suggestion  that  special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  mastery  of  difficult  word  forms  and  that 
these  can  best  be  obtained  from  actual  class-room  tests. 
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The  literary  selections  in  part  eight  were  for  memory  work  as  well  as 
for  dictation.  Unfortunately  selections  which  are  real  literary  gems  and 
therefore  worth  memorizing,  are  not  necessarily  of  much  value  as  dictation 
exercises. 

Throughout  the  book,  emphasis  was  placed  on  dictation  rather  than  on 
oral  spelling;  teachers  were  advised  to  give  to  junior  classes  exercise  in  trans- 
cription. The  book  also  made  provision  for  reviews. 

The  Ontario  Public  School  Speller  was  authorized  in  1 909  and  replaced 
Gage's  Practical  Speller.  This  was  the  first  graded  speller  authorized  for 
use  in  our  schools.  The  1909  edition  contained  graded  exercises  for  all 
classes  from  Form  I.  to  Form  V.  In  1911  a  revised  edition  was  issued 
which  omitted  the  exercises  for  Form  I.  and  extended  the  work  for  Form  V. 
This  edition  is  still  (1921)  in  use. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  book:  The  work 
is  carefully  graded  for  the  different  classes  beginning  with  Form  II.  Junior. 
In  the  work  for  the  different  grades  the  words  are  arranged  in  columns  and 
frequent  use  is  made  of  the  phonogram  as  the  basis  for  grouping  the  words. 
All  words  that  appear  in  the  columns  are  also  placed  in  sentences  for  dicta- 
tion. Provision  is  made  for  frequent  and  systematic  reviews.  In  the  exer- 
cises for  all  the  grades  except  the  Senior  Fourth,  every  fifth  exercise  in  de- 
voted to  sentences  reviewing  the  difficult  words  of  the  four  preceding  exercises. 
The  most  difficult  words  of  each  grade  are  placed  in  alphabetic  lists  for 
further  review  and  for  reference.  Seat-work  in  word  building  is  provided  for 
each  grade.  These  exercises  are  intended  to  show  how  words  are  built  up 
and  later  to  give  practice  in  derivation.  The  treatment  of  homonyms  is 
distributed  throughout  the  book.  In  the  junior  grades  these  are  taken 
separately;  the  commoner  one  is  taken  first  and  both  are  used  in  illustrative 
sentences.  Spelling  rules  are  developed  inductively. 

The  Ontario  Public  School  Speller  is  the  only  authorized  spelling  book 
for  the  province.  I  suppose  the  ideal  selection  of  words  for  spelling  would 
include  those  only  which  the  pupil  will  need  to  write.  To  approach  this  ideal 
in  a  country  like  ours  with  such  varied  conditions  in  different  localities  would 
necessitate  not  one  speller  but  several. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  the  present  speller  includes  a  larger  number  of 
words  than  any  one  school  will  need.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  select  ac- 
cording to  the1  requirements  of  his  classes. 

Unfortunately  the  inexperienced  teacher  is  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
text-book,  and,  with  the  present  speller,  frequently  attempts  to  teach  the 
spelling  of  too  many  words.  As  a  result  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  spelling 
and  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  to  spell  many  words  that  in  all  probability 
they  will  never  need  to  write.  Very  little  time  is  left  for  the  study  of  grade 
lists  specially  prepared  for  the  school  or  for  the  schools  of  the  locality. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  meagre  reports  available,  the  arith- 
metics in  most  common  use  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  days  were  the 
following:  Adam's,  Bonnycastle's,  Colburn's,  Daboll's,  Dilworth's,  Gray's, 
Strachan's  and  Walkingame's.  In  an  old  school  register  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Collm.s  Clark,  teacher  in  the  Ernestown  day  school  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  following  memorandum  appeared:  "Arithmetics 
used  in  this  school: — Gough,  an  Irish  work;  Ingram,  a  Scotch  author;  Gray, 
a  Scotch  author;  Willets,  an  American  author;  Dilworth,  an  English  author; 
Tutor's  Assistant,  by  an  English  author  (Walkingame)."* 

Strachan's  arithmet:c  was  a  purely  Canadian  work,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan,  afterwards  Bishop  Strachan,  for  use  in  his  own  school  and 
published  by  Nahun  Mower,  Montreal,  in  1  809.  It  was  a  practical  arithmetic 
and  contained  a  number  of  examples  from  Canadian  subjects.  A  copy  of 
this  interesting  book  may  be  seen  in  the  Toronto  Public  Reference  Library. 

In  the  published  proceedings  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,  May  6th,  1828,  the  following  minute  appeared,  "Resolved 
that  the  expense  be  ascertained  of  printing  (on  pasteboard  sheets  containing 
a  page  on  each  side)  such  a  small  elementary  arithmetic  as  the  president 
(Rev.  Dr.  Strachan)  shall  think  eligible."! 

Walkingame's  was  one  of  the  first  arithmetics  used  in  the  common 
schools  of  Upper  Canada.  It  had  a  wide  circulation  and  continued  in  use 
for  many  years.  In  1847,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  National  Arith- 
metics, Dr.  Ryerson  reported  that  it  was  still  in  use  in  1  1 62  schools.  $  It 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  early  text-books  in  arithmetic. 
There  were  two  editions  of  Walkingame's  arithmetic  printed  in  Canada.  The 
copy  in  my  possession  was  published  by  Richard  Brewer,  Toronto,  in  1844. 
The  topical  plan  was  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  material.  Each  topic 
appeared  but  once  and  the  pupil  was  expected  to  master  each  in  turn  before 
proceeding  to  the  next.  LJke  all  the  early  arithmetics  it  was  a  practical 
arithmetic  with  a  minimum  of  theory.  Each  topic  was  introduced  by  defin- 
ing the  terms  and  stating  the  rule.  Examples  to  be  worked  according  to  the 
rule  then  followed.  The  rules  were  applied  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  with 
little  or  no  effort  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  operations  employed. 
The  following  quotation  is  characteristic  of  the  method  of  treatment  to  be 

*See  D.  H.  E..  Vol.  7.  p.  290. 

fSee  copy  of  proceedings  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  3,  p.  7. 

JD.  H.  E.,  Vol.  7,  p.  163. 
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found  throughout  the  book  and  shows  very  clearly  how  mechanical  the  early 
teaching  methods  in  arithmetic  were: 

"Addition  teaches  to  find  the  sum  of  several  numbers. 

Rule. — Place  the  numbers  one  under  another,  so  that  units  may  stand 
under  units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. ;  add  the  units,  set  down  the  units  in  their 
sum,  and  carry  the  tens  as  so  many  ones  to  the  next  row;  proceed  thus  to  the 
last  row,  under  which  set  down  the  whole  amount. 

Proof. — Begin  at  the  top  and  add  the  figures  downwards;  if  the  sum  is 
found  the  same  as  before,  it  is  presumed  to  be  right." 

Next  follows  instructions  for  adding  the  first  example  in  addition : 

275  "Say  2  and  1  are  3,  and  4  are  7,  and  3  are  10,  and  5  are  15,  set 

1  1 0      down  5  and  carry  1  ;   1   and  5  are  6,  and  7  are  1  3,  and  5  are  1 8,  and 
473      7  are  25, and   1   are  26,  and  7  are  33,  set  down  3  and  carry  3;  3  and 
354      3  are  6,  and  2  are  8,  and  3  are   1  1,  and  4  are   15,  and   1   are   16,  and 
271       2  are  18,  set  down  the  18;  so  the  sum  is  1835. 
352  After  practicing  a  few  examples  it  will  be  better  for  the  learner 

to  add   the   figures  without  naming   them.      Thus  in   adding   the   first 

column  of  the  above  example,  say  2,   3,    7,    10,    15;  set  down  5   and 
carry  1,  etc.      This  method  will  tend  both  to  quickness  and  precision."* 

The  number  of  topics  treated  in  the  book  was  much  greater  than  the 
number  found  in  modern  arithmetics.  Many  of  these — like  the  rule  of  three, 
practice,  barter,  tare  and  trett,  single  and  double  position — have  become 
obsolete  and  no  longer  appear  in  arithmetic  text-books.  The  treatment  of 
•weights  and  measures  showed  great  need  for  a  standardization  of  measures. 
In  the  table  for  measuring  wool:  15  pounds  are  one  stone;  two  stone  or  30 
pounds  are  one  tod;  and  8  tods  or  240  pounds  are  one  pack  or  sack.  Yet 
when  wool  was  purchased  from  the  growers  the  legal  tod  of  28  pounds  was 
used.  The  Imperial  Measure  appeared  as  the  standard  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  a  general  measure  of  capacity  for  liquid  and  dry  articles,  but 
the  old  Wine  and  Spirit  Measure  as  well  as  the  old  Ale,  Beer  and  Porter 
Measures  were  given  with  rules  for  changing  from  old  measures  to  the 
Imperial  and  from  the  Imperial  to  the  Old. 

Although  it  was  called  a  practical  arithmetic,  many  of  the  problems  in 
the  book  were  not  practical  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  Some  of  them  were 
quaintly  expressed  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Whereas  a  noble  and  a  mark  just   15  yds.  did  buy; 
How  many  ells  of  the  same  cloth  for  £50  had  I?t 

Ans.  600  ells. 

*Walkingame's  Arithmetic,  p.  12. 
flbid,  p.  174. 
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When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied 

Between   my   wife   and   me, 
My  age  did  hers  as  far  exceed, 

As  three  times  three  does  three; 
But  when  ten  years  and  half  ten  years 

We  man  and  wife  had  been, 
Her  age  then  came  as  near  to  mine 

As  eight  is  to  sixteen. 

Quest.      What  was  each  of  our  ages  when  we  married  ? 
Ans.      45  years  the  man,    15  the  woman.* 

A  gentleman  meeting  with  some  ladies  said  to  them,  "Good  morning 
to  you,  ten  fair  maids."  "Sir,  you  mistake,"  answered  one  of  them,  "we 
are  not  ten,  but  if  we  were  three  times  as  many  as  we  are,  we  should  be  as 
many  above  ten  as  we  are  now  under."  How  many  were  they? 

Ans.      5.t 

Colburn's  arithmetic  represented  a  protest  against  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  working  mechanically  with  rules.  For  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book 
the  numbers  were  written  in  words.  The  pupil  was  expected  to  solve  nearly 
one  thousand  problems  before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  number 
symbols.!  This  was  an  extreme  view  to  take,  but  it  served  to  emphasize  a 
much  needed  reform. 

The  influence  of  Colburn's  work  can  be  seen  in  Adam's  New  Arithmetic 
•which  was  published  in  1  82  7  and  revised  in  1  848.  The  author  prepared  a 
primary  arithmetic  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  work  and  both  books  had 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  and  were 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  Adam's  arithmetics 
aimed  to  make  clear  to  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  operations  instead  of 
requiring  them  to  follow  arbitrary  rules.  For  example,  addition  was  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  following  simple  problems  that  the  pupils  were  expected 
to  solve  orally  with  the  teacher's  assistance. 

1.  "James  had  5  peaches;  his  mother  gave  him  3  more.      How  many 
had  he  then?      Ans.  8.      Why?      Because  5  and  3  are  8." 

2.  "Henry,  in  one  week,  got  1  7  merit  marks  for  perfect  lessons,  and  6 
for    good    behavior.      How    many    merit    marks    did    he    get?      Ans.    .    .   . 
Why?" 

*Walkingame's  Arithmetic,  p.  176. 

flbid,  p.  122. 

JParker;  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  p.  354-55. 
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3.  "Peter  bought  a  wagon  for  36  cents  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  9 
cents.      How  many  cents  did  he  get  for  it?" 

4.  "Frank  gave  15  walnuts  to  one  boy,  8  to  another  and  had  7  left 
How  many  walnuts  had  he  at  first?" 

5.  "A  man  bought  a  chaise   for   54   dollars;   he  expended   8   dollars 
in  repairs  and  then  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  5  dollars.      How  many  dollars  did 
he  get  for  the  chaise?" 

"The  putting  together  of  two  or  more  numbers  (as  in  the  foregoing 
examples)  so  as  to  make  one  whole  number,  is  called  addition  and  the  whole 
number  is  called  the  sum  or  amount." 

The  addition  table  for  small  numbers  was  given  next;  then  a  few  ex- 
amples which  involved  the  addition  of  numbers  with  two  or  three  digits  were 
worked  out  and  explained.  Next  the  rule  for  addition  was  formally  stated 
and  followed  by  examples  for  practice.* 

The  foregoing  marked  a  distinct  advance  since  it  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  child's  understanding  and  not 
alone  to  his  memory.  Unfortunately  it  was  some  years  before  this  idea  was 
generally  recognized;  many  arithmetic  texts  still  continued  to  state  the  rules 
without  attempting  to  develop  them. 

When  text-books  came  under  the  control  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education  in  1846,  the  Irish  National  Arithmetics  were  sanctioned  and 
gradually  replaced  the  various  arithmetics  then  in  use  in  the  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada.  There  were  two  National  Arithmetics,  "A  First  Book  on 
Arithmetic"  and  "A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice."  The 
first  book  was  a  small  book  of  definitions,  rules  and  problems;  it  contained 
no  theory,  but  according  to  the  preface,  the  teacher  was  expected  by  means 
of  the  blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk  to  make  the  pupils  understand  the 
rules.  The  larger  book  gave  a  more  complete  treatment;  it  dealt  with  a 
larger  number  of  topics  and  the  rules  were  followed  by  long-drawn-out 
reasons  in  very  small  type.  The  problems  were  worked  by  rule  like  those 
in  earlier  text-books.  The  treatment  of  each  topic  began  with  definitions, 
then  came  rules,  type  examples  worked  according  to  the  rule,  reasons  for  the 
rule,  method  of  proof,  and  problems  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils.  Tables 
were  given  at  the  first  of  the  book,  these  included,  among  others,  cloth  mea- 
sure and  wine,  ale  and  beer  measures.  Many  of  the  units  of  measurment  in 
the  tables  appear  strange  to-day.  The  table  for  Wine  Measure,  which  is 
given  below,  contained  an  unusually  large  number  of  different  units,  f 

*  Adam's  New  Arithmetic;  J.  W.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  1848,  p.  16. 
fA  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.    Brewer,  McPhail  and  Company, 
Toronto;  page  7. 
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4   gills  or  naggins  make 

2   pints 

4   quarts 
1 0  gallons 
18 
42 
63 
84 

2   hogsheads 

2   pipes 


pint 
quart 
gallon 
anker 
runlet 
tierce 
hogshead 
puncheon 
pipe  or  butt 
tun 


Decimals  were  treated  at  the  same  time  as  integers  "because,  since  both 
of  them  follow  precisely  the  same  laws,  when  the  rules  relating  to  integers 
are  fully  understood  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  learned  on  the  subject."  For 
advanced  students  the  book  gave  tables  of  logarithms,  squares  and  cubes, 
square  roots  and  cube  roots,  of  numbers.  Many  of  the  problems  in  the 
book  were  practical  for  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis  being  placed  on  compound  numbers  involving  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  Some  of  the  problems,  like  the  following,  were  evidently  given 
to  "sharpen  the  wits"  rather  than  for  their  practical  value. 

"In  the  copy  of  a  work  containing  327  pages  a  remarkable  passage  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  the  156th  page.  At  what  page  may  it  be  expected  to 
begin  in  a  copy  containing  400  pages?"* 

"A  said  to  B,  'Give  me  one  of  your  shillings  and  I  shall  have  twice  as 
many  as  you  have  left.'  B  answered,  'If  you  give  me  one  shilling  I  shall 
have  as  many  as  you.'  How  many  had  each?"t 

'A  market  woman  bought  a  certain  number  of  eggs  at  two  a  penny, 
and  as  many  more  at  three  a  penny;  and,  having  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of 
five  for  twopence,  she  found  she  had  lost  four  pence.  How  many  eggs  did 
she  buy?"$ 

In  1860,  when  the  decimal  currency  was  introduced  into  Canada,  it 
was  felt  that  the  National  arithmetics  should  be  adapted  to  it.  The  work 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Sangster,  Mathematical  Master  in  the  Toronto 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Sangster  accordingly  compiled  both  a  small  and  a  large 
arithmetic  on  the  plan  of  the  National  arithmetics.  Practically  the  same 
topics  were  included  but  in  a  slightly  changed  sequence.  The  problems  were 
largely  new  and  contained  material  drawn  from  Canadian  sources.  Ex- 
planations of  the  rules  were  given  in  more  concise  form  but  were  still  printed 

*A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice;  p.  198. 
tlbid,  p.  354. 
Jlbid,  p.  357. 
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in  very  small  type.  Compound  quantities  were  given  great  prominence  but 
>vere  treated  along  with  ordinary  numbers  in  order  to  place  emphasis  on  their 
points  of  likeness.  More  attention  was  given  to  Properties  of  Numbers  than 
in  the  Irish  National  Arithmetic  and  Greatest  Common  Measure  was  worked 
out  by  factors  as  well  as  by  division.  The  rules  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  were  deduced  algebraically  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  remember 
the  large  number  of  formal  rules  with  less  burden  on  the  memory.  Ex- 
amination questions  on  definitions  and  principles  were  inserted,  at  intervals 
throughout  the  book,  for  purposes  of  review.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  preface  contain  suggestions  by  the  author  on  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. 

"1st.  The  pupil  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  upon  the  use  of  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  arithmetic,  because  these  constitute  the  language  proper  to  the 
subject." 

"2nd.  He  should  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  all  the  essential 
definitions,  and  also  the  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures.  The 
teacher  would  do  well  to  examine  his  pupils  on  these  tables  once  a  month  or 
oftener,  since  if  the  pupil  has  to  turn  back  to  his  book  for  each  table  as  it  is 
required  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  progress  will  be  very  rapid  or  thorough. 
It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  more  than  half  the  difficulty  and  obscurity 
that  cling  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  not  familiar  with  the  signs,  the  tables  and  the  principles  of  notation." 

"3rd.  The  teacher  should  give  his  class,  from  time  to  time,  questions 
of  his  own  construction,  either  to  solve  at  home  or  as  ordinary  school-room 
work,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  and  required  to  write  questions 
themselves  under  each  rule.  This  is  an  important  exercise,  and  no  teacher 
•who  once  adopts  it  will  ever  throw  it  aside." 

"4th.  In  all  operations  in  which  there  are  both  multiplication  and 
division,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  first  indicate  the  processes  by  their 
appropriate  signs  and  then  cancel  as  far  as  possible." 

"5th.  The  teacher  is  respectfully  reminded  that  without  frequent  and 
thorough  reviews  there  can  be  no  real  progress.  Experience  has  shown  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  can  be  profit- 
ably devoted  to  revision  and  recapitulation."* 

Smith  and  McMurchy's  Elementary  Arithmetic  was  authorized  in  1869 
and  an  advanced  arithmetic  by  the  same  authors  in  1870.  These  two  books 
replaced  the  National  arithmetics  and  formed  part  of  the  new  list  of  authorized 
text-books,  which  appeared  at  this  time.  Like  the  arithmetics  which  preceded 
them,  they  were  essentially  books  of  rules,  type  solutions  and  problems. 

*See  Preface  to  National  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  John  Herbert  Sangster, 
Esq.     Published  by  John  Lovell,  Montreal,  and  R.  and  A.  Miller,  Toronto,  1860. 
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Tare  and  trett,  barter,  duo-decimals  no  longer  appeared,  but  compound 
numbers  still  held  a  prominent  place.  The  books  were  evidently  used  at  a 
transition  period  in  Canadian  currency.  The  following  tables  were  given 
in  the  book:  Canadian  Currency,  Halifax  or  Old  Canadian  Currency,  English 
or  Sterling  Currency,  and  United  States  Currency,  Cloth  Measure  and  Wine, 
Ale  and  Beer  Measures.  Present  Worth  and  Discount  was  introduced  as  a 
separate  topic,  it  is  now  about  to  disappear  from  arithmetic  text-books  be- 
cause it  has  very  little  practical  value. 

Changes  came  very  slowly  in  our  arithmetics,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  from  arbitrary  rules  was  secured  when  Thomas  Kirkland  and  William 
Scott  adapted  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  Canadian  schools.  This  book 
was  divided  into  pure  arithmetic  and  commercial  arithmetic.  It  did  not 
make  much  change  in  the  topics  treated,  but  the  rules  were  illusctrated 
by  easy  examples  and  then  stated  formally  as  was  done  in  Adams'  arithmetic 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  examples  in  complex  fractions  were  very  com- 
plicated and  must  have  used  up  a  lot  of  the  pupils*  time  that  might  have  been 
spent  more  profitably.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  book  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "Unitary  Method"  which  was  ultimately  to  replace  the  Rule  of 
Three  and  Proportion. 

Article  169  reads  as  follows:  "The  unitary  method  which  is  rapidly 
displacing  the  RULE  OF  THREE  will  be  gradually  explained  in  this  and 
succeeding  sections." 

Ten  problems  were  stated,  and  solved  by  the  new  method.  It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  that  in  every  case  the  unit  used  was  ONE.  The  author 
probably  did  not  realize  that  any  number  may  be  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  the  unitary  method  of  solution. 

Example  10  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  author's  method  of 
solution. 

"If  15  horses  can  plough  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  five  days  how 
many  horses  will  be  required  to  plough  it  in  three  days?" 

Solution : — 

In  5   days  the  land  can  be  ploughed  by   1  5  horses. 

In  one  day  the  land  can  be  ploughed  by   (5x15)   horses. 

In  3  days  the  land  can  be  ploughed  by  5x15   or  25  horses. 


"Note  1.  In  simple  questions  of  this  kind  we  have  a  SUPPOSITION 
and  a  DEMAND.  Each  contains  two  kinds  of  things;  in  the  supposition 
the  magnitudes  of  both  kinds  are  given;  in  the  demand  a  magnitude  of  one 
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kind  is  given  and  the  appropriate  corresponding  magnitude  of  the  other 
kind  has  to  been  found.  The  first  line  of  the  solution  contains  the  magnitudes 
of  the  supposition  so  arranged  that  at  the  end  of  the  line  we  have  that 
kind  of  thing  of  which  the  magnitude  is  required  in  the  demand. 

Thus  in  Example  10  the  order  of  the  supposition  is  changed,  and  the 
magnitude,  1 5  horses,  put  at  the  end  of  the  line,  because  we  have  to  find 
how  many  horses  will  be  required  in  the  demand.* 

Proportion  and  the  rule  of  three  were  still  treated  as  in  the  earlier 
arithmetics.  The  metric  system  was  described  and  a  few  problems  given  in 
application. 

A  small  elementary  arithmetic  prepared  by  Kirkland  &  Scott  as  an 
introduction  to  Hamblin  Smith's  larger  work  was  authorized  in  1  880.  This 
book  was  planned  to  illustrate  the  "Unitary  Method"  and  was  very  favorably 
received  by  teachers  as  the  most  satisfactory  elementary  arithmetic  authorized 
up  to  that  time  for  Ontario  Schools.  One  very  commendable  feature  of  the 
book  was  the  introduction  of  each  subject  by  an  oral  exercise.  Rules  were 
given  but  the  aim  of  the  book  was  to  lead  the  pupil  to  derive  his  own  methods 
of  operation. 

Smith  and  McMurchy's  two  arithmetics  and  Kirkland  &  Scott's  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic  were  placed  in  the  italicized  list  in  1887.  Hamblin 
Smith's  arithmetic  continued  to  be  authorized  till  1893  and  from  1893  to 
1895  it  could  be  used  only  by  special  resolution  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1 889  the  Public  School  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  was  authorized 
and  in  1894  enlarged  to  include  some  additional  material  required  for  the 
newly  established  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations,  t  This  arithmetic  was 
essentially  a  book  of  problems.  There  were  some  definitions  a  few  rules 
of  operation  and  proofs  with  a  minimum  of  explanation.  Among  the  business 
problems  such  topics  as  carpeting,  papering  and  plastering  were  given  a 
larger  place  than  formerly. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Public  School  arithmetic  appeared  in  1900.  In 
this  edition  explanations  of  theory  and  all  formal  rules  were  omitted.  The 
teaching  of  the  theory  and  the  development  of  the  rules  of  operation  were  left 
to  the  teacher  and  the  book  supplied  problems  with  which  to  apply  the 
theory  taught.  $  This  takes  us  to  the  other  extreme,  instead  of  having  a  large 

*Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic.     Adapted  to  Canadian  schools  by  Kirkland  and  Scott. 

Toronto,  Adam  Miller  &  Co.     1879.     p.  155. 
fSee  Preface  to  Public  School  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  enlarged  edition;  published 

by  Canada  Publishing:  Company,  Toronto,  1894. 
JSee  Preface  to  Public  School  Arithmetic,  new  edition;  published  by  Canada  Publishing 

Company,  Toronto,  1900. 
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number  of  rules  to  be  memorized  by  the  pupil  we  have  none  at  all.  The 
development  of  the  rules  of  operation  can  safely  be  left  to  the  skilful  teacher  of 
arithmetic,  but  many  of  our  teachers  are  inexperienced  and  for  them  it  is 
better  that  the  text-book  should  contain  carefully  prepared  exercises  to  be 
used  in  developing  the  rules.  Such  topics  as  equation  of  payments,  cube  root, 
partnership,  circulating  decimals,  work  problems  and  clock  problems  still  found 
a  place. 

The  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic  was  authorized  in  1 9  1 0.  It  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  previous  arithmetics  in  that  the  type  was  larger 
and  less  crowded  on  the  page  and  the  paper  much  whiter.  There  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  topics  treated,  average,  partnership,  cube  root, 
circulating  decimals,  equation  of  payments,  profit  and  loss  as  separate  topics 
were  dropped.  Each  subject  was  introduced  by  oral  exercises  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  pupil  before  proceeding  to  the  written  work.  Fractions  appeared 
twice  in  the  book;  early  in  the  book  there  was  a  simple  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  further  on  a  more  extended  treatment. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Public  School  Arithmetic  has  just  been  issued. 
The  revision  has  been  so  thorough  that  practically  a  new  book  has  been 
produced.  The  new  edition  came  into  use  with  the  re-opening  of  schools  in 
September  (  1 920)  in  all  public  schools  except  those  where  the  Trustees  passed 
a  special  resolution  asking  for  permission  to  continue  the  use  of  the  old 
edition  until  the  end  of  June,  1921.  The  new  book  shows  careful  prepara- 
tion and  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  old  edition.  The  problems  are 
largely  new  and  deal  with  topics  of  common  conversation  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  with  any  of  our  earlier 
arithmetics.  Problems  on  such  topics  as  these  appear  in  the  book:  cash 
accounts,  personal  accounts,  bank  accounts,  thrift,  stamp  problems,  farm 
problems,  household  problems,  etc.  Percentage  has  been  given  a  more 
prominent  place  and  the  problems  on  denominate  numbers  have  been  much 
simplified.  Fractions,  decimals  and  measures  appear  twice  in  the  book,  the 
simpler  part  first  and  the  more  difficult  later. 

The  foregoing  historical  sketch  of  our  text-books  in  arithmetic  illustrates 
very  forcibly  how  slow  we  have  been  in  adapting  our  arithmetic  to  changing 
ideals  and  social  needs.  Some  of  the  best  features  of  modern  arithmetics 
have  knocked  long  and  loudly  at  the  door  before  being  admitted,  and  dull 
and  obsolete  material  has  been  retained  long  after  its  usefulness  had  vanished. 

We  have  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  topical  plan  in  the  arrangement 
of  material.  Our  neighbors  in  the  United  States  have  experimented  with 
the  extreme  spiral  arrangement  and  with  a  sort  of  compromise  scheme  in  which 
some  topics  appear  only  once  while  others  appear  several  times. 
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As  to  which  is  the  best  type,  depends  much  on  the  teacher  and  the  school. 
The  topical  plan  enables  the  child  to  mark  his  progress  in  the  subject  more 
readily  than  the  spiral  plan  does  and  it  also  keeps  him  long  enough  at  a  topic 
to  secure  a  feeling  of  mastery  so  essential  to  progress  in  arithmetic.  It  allows 
the  judicious  teacher  to  work  out  a  moderate  spiral  to  suit  the  needs  of  his 
school. 

Since  the  authorization  of  the  Public  School  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
in  1 889  the  course  in  arithmetic  for  our  public  schools  has  been  covered  by  one 
book.  The  one  book  plan  is  no  doubt  more  economical  than  a  series  of  two 
or  three  books  but  it  is  a  doubtful  form  of  economy  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
more  effective  work  can  be  done  when  the  course  is  covered  with  three  books 
than  when  it  is  covered  with  one  book.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  supply 
in  one  medium-sized  book,  problems  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  grades 
in  both  urban  and  rural  schools.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  province  like 
Ontario  where  such  varied  conditions  obtain  in  different  parts.  Many  Ameri- 
can schools,  where  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  text-books, 
use  a  two  or  a  three-book  series. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TEXT-BOOKS  IN  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR 

Very  little  grammar  was  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper 
Canada  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  following  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  David  Martin,  who  received  his  education  under  Scarboro 
schoolmasters:  "Before  1850  geography  received  comparatively  little  at- 
tention, which  was,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  regretted,  as  previous  to  that 
almost  the  only  available  books  on  the  subject  were  by  American  authors, 
strongly  anti-British,  conveying  the  impression  (as  American  publications 
usually  do)  that  the  United  States  was  the  greatest,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the 
only  country  or  nation  worth  mentioning  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Grammar 
was  also  much  neglected,  but  when  taught  Lennie's  and  Murray's  were  the 
principal  text-books,  principally  the  former."* 

The  following  from  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pegg,  a  superannuated 
teacher,  before  the  Teachers'  Convention,  Norfolk  County,  in  1896,  is 
descriptive  of  schools  and  text -books  in  the  early  forties:  "There  were  no 
blackboards,  maps  or  charts  and  such  a  book  as  a  Grammar  or  Geography 
in  the  common  schools  at  that  time  was  unknown;  and  when  a  few  years 
later  some  of  the  more  progressive  people  procured  Olney's  School  Atlas  and 
Geography,  and  Kirkham's  Grammar  it  was  thought  something  wonderful."! 

When  grammar  found  an  established  place  on  the  course  of  study  it  was 
begun  in  Second  Book  classes.  The  Second  Reader  of  the  Irish  National 
Series  contained  two  lessons  on  grammar,  and  in  the  preface  the  author 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  those  lessons  was  "to  show  the  master  how  he  may 
begin  to  teach  the  principles  of  grammar."  In  the  course  of  study  for 
common  schools  as  obtained  in  1858  the  lower  classes  were  expected  to  learn 
to  point  out  the  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  in  any  common 
reading  lesson  and  to  know  the  number,  gender  and  person  of  nouns  and 
pronouns.  $  It  is  not  likely  that  this  work  was  studied  from  a  text-book. 
The  Third  Book  classes  were  to  analyse  and  parse  easy  sentences  and  write 
compositions  on  natural  objects. 

Grammar  and  composition  were  grouped  together  in  1877  in  the  course 
of  study  and  no  work  in  either  was  outlined  for  classes  below  the  Third  Book.  § 

*David  Boyle.  "History  of  Scarboro",  1796-1896,  p.  183. 

fSee  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  4.  p.  319. 

JSee  Ryerson's  "Report  on  Education  in  Upper  Canada,"  1858,  p.  154. 

§Report  of  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario)  for  the  year  1877,  p.  116. 
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In  1880  grammar  was  begun  with  the  Second  Book  classes,  they  being 
required  to  recognize  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  prepositions  on 
any  page  of  the  Second  Reader.  For  composition  they  were  required  to 
handle  simple  sentences  orally  and  in  writing  and  to  write  short  descriptions 
of  simple  objects.* 

In  1896  oral  and  written  exercises  in  language  and  composition  and 
the  correction  of  mistakes  in  conversation  was  assigned  for  Second  Book 
classes  under  the  heading  English  Language,  and  grammar  was  begun  with 
The  Third  Book  classes,  f 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  treat  composition  and  grammar 
as  separate  subjects  and  to  defer  the  study  of  formal  grammar  until  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  Fourth  Book.  These  changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  had 
an  influence  in  shaping  the  text-books  in  composition  and  grammar. 

In  1 846  the  General  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  Irish  National 
Series  of  text-books  but  since  the  Irish  National  Grammar  did  not  possess 
any  qualities  superior  to  the  grammar  already  in  use,  three  text-books  in 
grammar  were  authorized,  the  Irish  National,  Lennie's  and  Kirkham's.  These 
were  to  be  used  as  might  be  desired  by  the  trustees,  but  only  one  of  the  three 
was  to  be  used  in  the  same  school.  Dr.  Ryerson  reported  in  1  84  7  that  the 
Irish  National  was  in  use  in  220,  Lennie's  in  717,  Kirkham's  in  649,  Murray's 
in  32  1 ,  and  various  other  grammars  in  1  1  6  of  tthe  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  $ 

Practically  all  these  grammars  agreed  with  Murray's  in  defining  grammai 
as  "The  Art  of  Speaking  and  Writing  the  English  Language  with  Propriety" 
and  in  dividing  the  subject  into  the  four  parts,  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syn- 
tax and  Prosody.  Murray  offered  the  following  explanation  on  the  first  page 
of  his  grammar: 

"This  division  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  student  by  observ- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  grammar  treats,  first,  of  the  form  and  sound  of  the 
letters,  the  combination  of  letters  into  syllables  and  syllables  into  words; 
secondly,  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various  modifications  and  their 
derivation;  thirdly,  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the  formation  of 
a  sentence;  and,  lastly,  of  the  just  pronunciation,  and  poetical  construction  of 
sentences." 

Most  editions  of  Murray's  grammar  were  printed  on  very  poor  paper 
and  with  small  type.  The  book  devoted  fifteen  pages  to  orthography,  sixty- 
four  to  etymology,  fifty-eight  to  syntax,  thirty-four  to  prosody,  and  forty 
to  an  appendix  on  perspicuity,  etc. 

*Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario)  for  the  years  1880-81,  p.  218. 
t  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario)  for  the  year  1896,  p.  96. 
JD.  H.  E..  Vol.  7,  p.  163. 
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There  were  twenty-two  rules  of  syntax.  These  were  stated  and  illus- 
trated. Exceptions  to  the  rules  were  given  and  examples  of  false  syntax. 
The  last  three  pages  under  syntax  were  devoted  to  parsing. 

Grammar  was  a  very  formal  subject.  The  pupil  began  with  the  study 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  diphthongs  and  syllables,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  nearly  ready  to  leave  school  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  study  of  a 
complete  sentence. 

Kirkham's  and  Lennie's  grammars  both  placed  great  emphasis  on  parsing 
and  the  correction  of  errors  in  false  syntax.  Parsing  was  largely  a  mechanic- 
al process  which  depended  on  following  arbitrary  rules  which  oftener  than 
not  were  little  understood  by  the  pupils  There  were  twenty-three  closely 
printed  pages  of  exercises  in  parsing  alone  in  Lennie's  grammar.* 

Kirkham,  on  page  51,  described  analysis  and  parsing  thus: 

"Do  you  recollect  the  meaning  of  the  word  analysis?  If  you  do  not 
I  will  explain  it:  and  first,  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  analysis  is  the  reverse 
of  synthesis.  Synthesis  is  the  act  of  combining  simples  so  as  to  form  a  whole 
or  compound.  Thus,  in  putting  together  letters  so  as  to  form  words,  words 
so  as  to  form  sentences,  and  sentences  so  as  to  form  a  discourse,  the  process 
is  called  synthetic.  Analysis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  act  of  decomposition: 
that  is,  the  act  of  separating  anything  compounded  into  its  simple  parts,  and 
thereby  exhibiting  its  elementary  principles.  Etymology  treats  of  the  analysis 
of  language.  To  analyze  a  sentence  is  to  separate  from  one  another  and 
classify  the  different  words  of  which  its  is  composed;  and  to  analyze  or  parse 
a  word  means  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  its  various  properties,  and  its 
grammatical  relations  with  respect  to  other  words  in  a  sentence  and  trace  it 
through  all  its  inflections  or  changes.  Perhaps  to  you  this  will,  at  first,  appear 
to  be  of  little  importance,  but  if  you  persevere  you  will  hereafter  find  it  of 
great  utility,  for  parsing  will  enable  you  to  detect  and  correct  errors  in  compo- 
sition." 

In  connection  with  each  part  of  speech  the  order  of  parsing  was  stated 
and  a  large  number  of  examples  were  worked  out  for  illustrations.  These 
were  followed  by  exercises  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils.  Over  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  book  were  devoted  to  this  sort  of  work. 

The  following  will  serve  to  indicate  the  form  used  in  parsing: 

"John's  hand  trembles.  John's  is  a  noun  (because  it  is)  the  name  of 
a  person — proper,  the  name  of  an  individual — masculine  gender,  it  denotes 
a  male — third  person,  spoken  of — singular  number,  it  implies  one — and  in 

*Lennie,  William  "Principles  of  English  Grammar."      Armour  and  Ramsay,  Montreal, 
1845;  p.  65-77. 
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the  possessive  case,  it  denotes  possession;  it  is  governed  by  the  noun  hand 
according  to  Rule  1 2 :  'A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  is  governed 
by  the  noun  it  possesses.'  "* 

With  the  revision  of  text-books  in  1 868  Miller's  Analytical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  language  for  advanced  classes,  and  Davies'  English 
Grammar  for  junior  classes,  were  authorized.  Davies*  grammar  was  a  small 
book  built  after  the  same  plan  as  Miller's,  for  which  it  was  intended  as  an 
introduction.  It  treated  practically  the  same  topics  as  the  larger  book  but  in 
a  condensed  form,  and  contained  the  same  rules  and  definitions.  In  both 
grammars  the  emphasis  on  learning  by  rote  arbitrary  rules  and  definitions  was 
continued,  but  lists  of  adverbs  and  prepositions  were  not  given  to  be  memor- 
ized. The  pupils  were  expected  to  determine  the  part  of  speech  of  a  word 
by  observing  the  duty  it  performed  in  the  sentence.  The  subject  was  divided 
into  the  four  traditional  parts,  but  prosody  and  exercises  in  false  syntax  were 
assigned  to  an  appendix  in  Miller's  grammar,  to  be  used  or  not  as  the  teacher 
saw  fit,  and  were  omitted  from  Davies  grammer.  In  both  books  parsing 
received  slightly  less  attention  than  in  earlier  grammars,  but  there  was  a 
little  more  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  sentences.  The  treatment  of  analysis 
was  distributed  throughout  the  books.  The  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  the 
NOUN  PART  (subject)  and  the  VERB  PART  (predicate)  was  given  first 
and  then  with  the  treatment  of  each  part  of  speech  there  was  a  discussion  on 
analysis  to  show  how  the  part  of  speech  fitted  into  the  sentence,  either  as  part 
of  the  subject  or  part  of  the  predicate.  This  was  followed  by  an  exercise  in 
analysis  for  the  pupils.  Quite  an  elaborate  scheme  was  given  for  parsing, 
but  there  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  process  are  not 
equally  important.  The  following  will  illustrate  the  form  used: 

"Parsing  is  the  resolving  or  explaining  of  a  sentence,  or  of  some  related 
word  or  words,  according  to  the  definitions  of  grammar." 

"The  most  essential  part  of  the  process  is  the  distinguishing  of  the  con- 
nections and  relations  that  exist  between  words  and  sentences;  therefore,  that 
the  work  may  be  exact  and  complete,  a  scheme  will  be  given  for  parsing 
each  part  of  speech." 

ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  NOUN 

Masculine) 

Proper      )  Feminine)  Singular  )  Nominative) 

Common  )      Noun  )  Gender  )  Number   Possessive    )Case 

Abstract   )  Neuter      )  Plural       )  Objective     ) 

Common) 
according  to  rule. 

*Kirkham,  Samuel,  English  Grammar.     Brewer,  McPhail  &  Co.,  Toronto,  1855. 
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1.  The  grammatical  connection  must  first  be  given  in  this  and  every 
part  of  speech  except  the  interjection. 

2.  Nominative  —  The  pupil  must  state  under  which  division  of  the  Nomin- 

ative the  word  falls. 
i 

Example.  —  James  lost  his  brother's  knife. 

RELATION  ETYMOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX 

James  lost  JAMES.  —  Noun,  proper,  masculine,  singular,  Nom- 

inative to  the  verb  lost.  (Rule  I.) 

brother's  knife  BROTHER'S.  —  Noun,  common,  masculine,  singu- 

lar, depending  on  knife.  (Rule  VI.) 

lost  knife  KNIFE.  —  Noun,  common,  neuter,  singular,  objec- 

tive after  the  verb  lost.  (Rule  VIII.)* 

There  were  five  rules  given  for  the  Nominative:      subject  nominative, 
predicate   nominative,    appostitive,    nominative   absolute,    nominative   of   ad- 
dress. 
i 

The  rules  referred  to  in  the  parsing  were  given  in  Part  III.  under  Syntax. 

There  were  eighteen  rules  of  syntax. 

The  first  part  of  Davies'  grammar  (22  pages)  was  called  "First  Steps 
in  Grammar."  This  part  contained,  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for 
beginners,  a  simple  treatment  of  the  parts  of  speech.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  was  devoted  to  a  more  formal  treatment  of  the  subject.  An  effort  was 
made  to  simplify  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  by  writing  them  in 
short  form,  but  in  many  cases  the  result  was  inaccuracy  of  statement.  The 
adverb  was  defined  as  a  verb-marking  word  and  the  preposition  as  a  joining- 
word.  The  same  faulty  treatment  occurred  in  the  following  questions  which 
were  given  to  assist  pupils  in  classifying  words: 

1  .  Is  this  word  used  as  a  name?      If  it  is,  it  is  a  noun. 

2.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  telling  word?      If  it  is,  it  is  a  verb. 

3.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  noun-marking  word?      If  it  is,  it  is  an  adjective. 

4.  Is  this  word  used  as  a  modifying  word?      If  it  is,  it  is  an  adverb. 

5.  Is  this  woid  used  as  a  word-connecting  word?      If  it  is,  it  is  a  pre- 


position. 

6.   Is  this  word  used  as  a  sentence-connecting  word?      If  it  is,  it  is  a  con- 
junction. 

*  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language;  Robert  Miller,  Montreal, 
1869;  page  20. 
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7.  Is  this  word  used  instead  of  a  noun?      If  it  is,  it  is  a  pronuon. 

8.  Is  this  word  used  as  expressive  of  some  feeling?      If  it  is,  it  is  an  inter- 
jection.* 

During  Mr.  Adam  Crook's  term  of  office  as  Minister  of  Education  (  1876- 
1883)  the  following  text-books  in  grammar  were  authorized:  Mason's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Morris*  English  Grammar,  Fleming's  Analysis  of  the  English 
Language,  Connor's  Etymology,  Morris*  and  Bowen's  English  Grammar  Exer- 
cises, Abbott's  How  to  Parse,  Mason's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  Miller's 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  and  Campbell's  Swinton's  Language  Lessons. f 

Mason's  grammars  treated  the  subject  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
Modern  forms  were  studied  through  comparison  with  earlier  forms,  much 
emphasis  being  placed  on  derivation.  These  books  contained  much  valuable 
material  of  this  sort,  which,  used  judiciously,  would  help  materially  in  giving 
pupils  correct  ideas  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar.  However,  the 
books  were  overburdened  with  historical  matter.  For  instance  on  page  1 8 
of  Mason's  Shorter  English  Grammar,  under  the  topic  of  "Modes  of  Denoting 
Gender"  the  following  appeared: 

"Man  (like  the  German  Mensch)  was  formerly  used  of  the  females  as 
well  as  of  the  male.  We  see  this  in  the  compound  woman,  a  modified  form 
of  wimman,  i.  e.  wifman." 

"Father  means  'one  who  feeds,'  from  the  same  root  as  fee — d  and  fa — t 
(compare  pa — ter  and  pa — sco).  Mother  is  from  a  root  ma — 'bring  forth.' 
Daughter  meant  originally  'milk-maid;'  the  root  is  the  same  as  dug." 

"Husband  (A.  S.  husbonda)  is  the  manager  or  master  of  the  house. 
Bonda  in  A.  S.  means  tiller  or  manager." 

"Nephew  and  niece  come  to  us  (through  French)  from  the  Latin  nepos, 
nepot-is  and  neptis.  The  older  Anglo-Saxon  words  were  nefa  and  nefe." 

In  this  same  connection  queen,  lord,  witch  and  drake  were  dealt  with 
similarly. 

This  is  very  interesting  material  and  would  be  very  helpful  to  a  teacher 
of  the  subject.  It  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  pupils  who  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation  in  grammar. 

Miller's  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  was  prepared  by  J.  A.  McMillan, 
B.  A.,  as  an  introductory  text-book  to  Mason's  grammar.  Campbell's  Swin- 

*Davies.  H.  W..  An  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes;  Adam  Miller, 

Toronto,  1869;  page  12. 
f'Brief  History  of  Public  and  Hitfh  School  Text-Books  authorized  for  Ontario,"  1846- 

1889;  prepared  by  Alexander  Marling  for  the  Education  Department;  p.  8. 
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ton's  Language  Lessons  was  an  elementary  book  on  grammar  and  composition. 
It  attempted  to  break  away  from  the  study  of  formal  rules  and  definitions 
by  obtaining  them  through  the  study  of  illustrative  exainiflea  Unfor- 
tunately the  author  started  with  the  old  dogmatic  conclusions  and  merely  went 
through  the  form  of  developing  them.  Orthography  and  prosody  were  omitted 
and  syntax  was  not  stressed.  The  last  section  of  the  book  was  on  analysis 
and  synthesis  with  exercises  in  the  correction  of  false  syntax.  At  the  end  of 
each  section  of  the  book  there  were  exercises  in  composition. 

The  authorization  of  the  Public  School  Grammar  in  1889  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  book  was  based 
on  Whitney's  "Essentials  of  English  Grammar"  an  American  book  which  did 
so  much  to  introduce  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  into  the 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  Public  School  Grammar  was  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows: 
Sentences  and  Parts  of  Speech;  Classification  of  Parts  of  Speech;  Inflection; 
Syntax;  an  Appendix  which  treated  of  Alphabet,  use  of  Capitals,  Punctuation 
and  Letter  Writing.  The  matter  was  in  a  measure  graded  for  the  different 
classes.  Part  I.  was  for  Junior  Third  classes,  Part  II.  for  Senior  Third  classes 
and  Parts  III.  and  IV.  for  Fourth  Book  classes.  In  the  new  edition  which 
appeared  in  1899  the  arrangement  of  matter  was  altered  somewhat;  there 
were  fewer  formal  definitions,  more  review  exercises  and  greater  emphasis  on 
the  analysis  of  sentences. 

The  method  of  approach  to  the  subject  in  the  first  Public  School  Grammar 
was  quite  different  from  that  followed  by  the  earlier  grammars.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  the  study  of  vowels  and  consonants,  diphthongs  and  syllables, 
the  child  was  introduced  directly  to  the  study  of  the  sentence.  The  first 
page  contained  the  following: 

"2.  If  you  were  asked  what  the  clock  does  you  might  say,  The  clock 
ticks;  or  The  clock  tells  the  time.  If  again  you  were  asked  where  the  clock  is 
you  might  say,  The  clock  hangs  on  the  wall;  or,  The  clock  is  on  the  teacher's 
desk.  So,  too,  if  you  were  to  think  about  a  bird  and  say  what  you  think, 
perhaps  it  would  be,  A  bird  flies;  A  bird  chirps;  A  bird  sings;  A  bird  builds 
its  nest. 

In  these  eight  groups  of  words  you  would  be  stating  or  expressing  your 
thoughts  about  the  school  clock  and  a  bird.  And  each  of  these  groups  we 
call  a  statement  or  sentence."* 

A  formal  definition  of  a  sentence  followed,  after  which  there  were  exer- 
cises which  required  pupils  to  form  sentences  about  familiar  objects. 

•Public  School  Grammar.    Canada  Publishing  Co..  Toronto.  1889, 
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This  was  followed  by  a  simple  treatment  of  the  analysis  of  a  sentence, 
first  into  subject  and  predicate  and  later  into  the  four  parts,  bare  subject, 
complete  subject,  bare  predicate  and  complete  predicate.  The  parts  of 
speech  were  taken  in  turn  each  being  developed  through  the  study  of  appro- 
priate sentences.  In  connection  with  each  part  of  speech  there  was  an  exer- 
cise consisting  of  sentences  with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  with  suitable  words,  also 
an  exercise  in  parsing.  The  scheme  used  for  parsing  at  this  stage  was  very 
simple,  the  pupil  was  required  to  name  the  part  of  speech  and  give  the  function 
of  the  word  in  the  sentence.  Later  in  the  book  a  more  complete  scheme  for 
parsing  was  followed. 

The  above  simple  treatment  of  the  subject  was  given  in  Part  I.  for  pupils 
in  the  Junior  Third  class.  The  Senior  part  of  the  class  began  with  Part  II., 
which  dealt  with  the  Classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

A  new  public  school  grammar  was  authorized  in  1910.  This  book  was 
planned  to  agree  with  the  new  course  of  study  whereby  formal  grammar 
began  with  the  Fourth  Book  classes.  The  subject  was  treated  more  fully  than 
in  the  previous  text-book.  Verbal  phrases  were  treated  in  a  separate  section; 
definitions  were  developed  inductively  and  then  stated  formally.  The  paper, 
type  and  arrangement  of  matter  on  the  page  were  better  than  in  the  earlier 
grammars.  A  revised  edition  of  this  grammar  was  issued  in  1 9  1  7.  In  this 
edition  a  large  number  of  the  definitions  -were  rewritten,  many  errors  were 
corrected  and  a  number  of  absurdities  which  had  been  continued  in  the  1910 
edition  from  earlier  text-books  were  removed. 

In  1910  the  Ontario  Public  School  Composition  was  authorized  for 
Forms  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  As  was  stated  above  the  Public  School  Grammar 
authorized  in  1910  was  for  the  use  of  Forms  IV.  and  V.  only.  The  aim  of 
the  Department  was  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  composition  and  less  on 
formal  grammar  in  the  public  schools.  The  text-book  in  composition  was 
divided  into  five  parts.  Part  I.  was  for  Senior  II.  and  Junior  III.  classes;  Part 
II.  for  Senior  III.  classes;  Part  III.  for  Junior  IV.  classes;  Part  IV.  for  Senior 
IV.  classes;  and  Part  V.  for  Continuation  classes.  Many  of  the  elements  of 
English  grammar  were  treated  informally  with  the  composition  exercises. 
This  served  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  formal  grammar  when  he 
entered  the  Fourth  Book.  Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  composition 
text-book  were:  (  1  )  the  emphasis  placed  on  oral  compositions,  now  recogniz- 
ed as  the  best  preparation  for  written  composition;  (2)  the  free  use  of  pictures 
as  the  basis  for  both  oral  and  written  composition  from  models. 

The  grading  of  the  work  for  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  same  Form 
was  convenient  for  urban  schools  but  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  rural 
schools  where  junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  same  Form  so  frequently  study 
composition  together. 
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The  Public  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto,  April,  1918,  considered  at  some  length  the  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  public  school  text-books.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  at  this  meeting  was  the  following,  asking  for  changes  in  the  public 
school  grammar: 

"That  the  following  be  eliminated  from  the  Public  School  course  in 
grammar: 

(a)  The  Clausal  Analysis  of  any  selection  that  is  complicated  in  thought. 

(b)  All  special  uses  of  the  three  Cases. 

(c)  Mood  and  Voice. 

(d)  The  classification  of  all  Phrasal  Infinitives  and  Phrasal  Participles. 

(e)  All  of  Part  V.  of  the  text-book  (dealing  with  special  constructions). 

(f)  All  Parsing  except  giving  the  Relation  of  the  word  and  stating  its 
Part  of  Speech." 

The  wishes  of  the  public  school  teachers  have  in  a  measure  been  met  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  In  a  circular  of  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
Department  the  requirements  in  grammar  for  the  Junior  High  School  entrance 
examination  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"The  course  in  grammar  as  set  forth  on  page  50  of  the  Public  and 
Separate  School  Regulations  is  unchanged,  but  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
requirements  for  the  Junior  High  School  entrance  examination,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  Part  V.  'special  constructions'  forms  no  part  of  this  course.  The 
teacher  should,  however,  in  reviewing  the  lessons  on  case,  take  up  the  use  of 
appositives  and  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  As 
already  announced  'easy  parsing'  is  omitted  and  at  future  Junior  High  School 
entrance  examinations  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  correct  speech  to  Composition."* 

The  text-book  in  grammar  has  been  revised  (1920)  to  agree  with  the 
change  in  the  course  of  study.  In  the  new  book  the  work  in  technical 
grammar  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  composition  has  also  been 
revised  and  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one  book  called  The  Ontario 
Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  Composition  and  the  second  part  with  Grammar.  The  scope  of  each 
part  of  the  book  as  relating  to  the  different  forms  of  the  public  schools  is  as 
follows:  Composition,  Part  I.  for  Form  III.,  and  Part  II.  for  Form  IV.; 
Grammar,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  for  Form  IV.,  and  Part  V.  for  more  advanced 
pupils. 

The  salient  features  of  the  book  which  distinguish  it  from  former  text- 
Circular  39,  The  Courses  in  History,  Geography,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  for  the 

Junior  High  School  Entrance  Examination.     Revised  1919. 
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books  in  composition  and  grammar  are  set  forth  in  the  preface  as  follows: 
"(1)  The  elements  of  English  grammar,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite 
for  the  clear  and  correct  expression  of  thought,  are  introduced  early  and  are 
incorporated  in  various  chapters  in  composition  at  the  proper  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  subject.  (2)  Oral  composition  has  been  given  para- 
mount consideration,  as  all  good  teachers  of  English  now  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  speak  correctly  and  fluently  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  is  the  best  preparation  for  written  composition,  which  has  too 
long  almost  monopolized  the  field.  (3)  Less  attention  has  been  given  than  in 
former  text-books  to  themes  for  essays  based  on  mythology,  poetry  and  gen- 
eral literature,  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  topics  connected  with 
the  activities  and  observations  of  the  pupils,  and  with  recent  and  current 
events.  (4)  The  work  in  technical  grammar  in  the  second  half  of  the  book 
has  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  proportions  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province." 

The  following  parts  of  the  grammar  have  been  treated  in  the  lessons  on 
composition: 

The  sentence Page  2        Agreement Page    46 

Kinds  of  sentence 10        Tense  50 

Subject  and  predicate 11         Verbs  used  incorrectly 51 

Nouns    21        Adverbs  54 

Pronouns    34        The  Phrase  61 

Possessive    forms 36        Prepositions   61 

Adjectives    37        The  Clause  64 

Verbs — verb  phrases 40        Conjunctions    66 

Number    43        Objects  69 

Person    44        Interjections  .  70 

The  work  of  revision  has  been  well  done  and  as  a  result  a  very  satisfactory 
text-book  has  been  produced.  The  grammar  has  been  brought  well  within 
the  ability  of  Fourth  Book  pupils  and  the  correlation  of  the  grammar  with  the 
composition  has  been  well  worked  out.  The  topics  for  composition  have 
been  well  selected  and  the  composition  exercises  have  been  well  graded 
and  call  for  real  creative  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Proper  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  oral  composition  and  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
pictures  for  study.  This  part  of  the  book  would  have  been  improved  if 
some  of  the  pictures,  at  least,  had  been  made  larger;  such  pictures  as  "The 
Cornfield"  on  page  60,  and  "Wellington  at  Waterloo"  on  page  71  are  too 
small  to  show  the  necessary  detail  sufficiently  clear  for  effective  study.  The 
exercises  based  on  the  pictures  are  at  times  inconveniently  placed ;  for  instance, 
"A  vision,"  "Jellicoe  and  the  Shade  of  Nelson"  is  on  page  115,  and  the 
exercise  based  on  the  picture  is  on  page  1  1 8.  The  pupil  must  turn  back  two 
leaves  to  find  the  picture  when  answering  the  questions  of  the  exercise.  The 
index  is  not  complete,  having  reference  to  the  grammar  part  only. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
GEOGRAPHY  TEXT-BOOKS 

Before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  geography,  like  history  and 
grammar,  was  taught  very  little  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  some  of  the  larger  schools  it  was  taught  in  the  higher 
grades.  A  little  geography  was  learned  from  the  early  reading  books. 
Mayor's  Spelling  Book  contained  six  pages  on  "Outlines  of  Geography"  and 
in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of  the  Irish  National  Readers  there 
were  a  number  of  lessons  on  geography. 

The  early  text-books  in  geography  used  in  Canada  were  published  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  and  were  very  unsatisfactory  because  they 
contained  such  scanty  information  regarding  Canada,  and  that  little  often  in- 
accurate. Mr.  Archibald  McColl,  a  farmer  in  Kent  County,  in  his  sketches  of 
the  early  school  days  in  the  "Talbot  Settlement",  gave  a  geographical  lesson 
on  America,  which  he  found  in  an  old  geography  published  about  1  800,  and 
which  was  the  only  one  in  use  at  that  time.  The  lesson  proceeded  as  follows: 

What  is  America?  The  fourth  part  of  the  world,  called  also  the  New 
World. 

How  is  North  America  divided?  Into  Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Canada 
or  New  France,  New  England  and  Florida. 

What  is  New  France?  A  large  tract  of  ground  about  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  divided  into  east  and  west,  called  also  Mississippi  or  Louisiana. 

What  does  the  east  part  contain?  Besides  Canada,  properly  so  called,  it 
contains  divers  nations,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Esquinals,  Hurons,  Christin- 
als,  Algonquins,  Etechemins  and  Iroquois.  The  considerable  towns  are  Que- 
bec, Tadoussac  and  Montreal. 

What  is  New  Britain?  It  lies  north  of  New  France  and  is  not  cultivated, 
but  the  English,  who  possess  it,  drive  a  great  trade  in  beaver  and  orignac 
skins. 

Mr.  McColl  added:  "No  other  information  about  the  North  American 
continent  could  be  found  in  the  book."* 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  well-worn  copy  of  Gaultier's  geography,  which 
contains  two  colored  maps,  one  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  other  of  Europe. 
Near  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  concise  treatise  on  the  Artificial  Sphere, 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  1,  p.  166. 
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also  the  rules  of  a  geographical  game  to  be  played  with  counters.  The  book 
•was  printed  by  S.  and  J.  Bentley,  Wilson  and  Fley,  Bangor  House,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  and  is  evidently  an  old  book;  unfortunately  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion has  been  torn  out.  The  book  contains  very  little  about  Canada  except 
the  following  in  Lesson  VIII.,  on  "Division  of  the  Countries  of  North  Amer- 
ica": "How  are  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America  divided?  The 
British  Possessions  in  North  America  comprise,  Labrador  and  East  Maine,  in- 
habited by  Esquimaux,  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  Bay;  New  North  Wales 
and  New  South  Wales,  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay;  the  interior  coun- 
tries extending  northward  and  westward  to  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
to  the  Russian  frontier;  Canada,  capital  Kingston.  How  is  Canada  divided? 
Canada  comprises  four  provinces,  namely,  Upper  Canada,  chief  towns,  Toron- 
to and  Kingston;  Lower  Canada,  chief  towns  Quebec  and  Montreal;  New 
Brunswick,  capital  Fredericton;  and  Nova  Scotia,  capital  Halifax." 

Robert  Phillips,  Fergus,  a  superannuated  school  teacher,  writing  con- 
cerning schools  in  Addington  County,  in  1842,  said,  "There  were  no  appara- 
tus, maps  or  blackboards  when  I  began  to  teach.  After  a  while  a  blackboard 
was  got  which  cost  one  dollar.  At  first  there  were  no  geographies  or  gram- 
mars used.  I  drew  a  map  of  the  World  on  the  blackboard  and  gave  the 
pupils  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  countries  and  their  peculiarities.  This 
mode  of  instruction  was  very  popular  in  the  school  section.  I  think  the  only 
Reading  Books  used  were  Mavor's  Spelling  Book  and  the  English  Reader. 
The  first  geography  used  was  Olney's,  and  the  first  grammar  Lennie's."* 

In  1846  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  sanctioned  the  following  text- 
books in  geography  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada:  Sulli- 
van's Geography  Generalized,  National  Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge, 
National  Compendium  of  Geographical  Knowledge,  Sullivan's  Introduction 
to  Geography  and  History.  Since  none  of  the  above  were  really  suited  for 
Canadian  schools,  the  use  of  Morse's  geography  was  permitted  as  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  schools  better  than  any  other  geography,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  the  least  objectionable  of  American  geographies. t 

The  first  large  American  geography  was  the  "American  Universal  Geo- 
graphy" of  Jedidiah  Morse,  published  in  1  789.  Several  editions  were  issued 
and  by  1800  it  contained  fifteen  hundred  pages.  This  book  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  higher  schools.  A  small  edition  entitled  "Geography  Made 
Easy"  had  been  published  in  1  783.  An  abridgement  known  as  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Geography"  was  published  in  1  797.  Morse's  geographies  included 
much  information  of  the  type  found  in  encyclopedias.  $ 

*D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  4.  p.  317. 

tD.  H.  E..  Vol.  18.  p.  224. 

JParker,  Samuel  Chester,  The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  p.  341. 
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Dr.  Ryerson,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1847,  gave  his  objections  to  the 
use  of  American  geographies  and  his  reasons  for  permitting  the  use  of  Morse'* 
geography  in  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada,  as  follows: 

"But  that  which  so  well  adapts  nearly  all  their  elementary  geographies  for 
the  youth  of  their  own  country,  unfits  them  for  any  other  country,  especially 
as  they  are  generally  not  only  almost  exclusively  American,  but  even  partial 
and  anti-foreign,  also  particularly  hostile  against  everything  British;  as  if 
their  own  youth  could  not  be  well  educated  without  being  taught  to  hate  and 
condemn  British  institutions  and  people.  No  American  geography  is  more 
objectionable,  in  these  respects,  than  Olney's,  which  has  found  considerable 
circulation  in  Canada,  though  it  contains  very  little  respecting  Canada,  and  that 
little  is,  to  a  great  extent,  false  and  slanderous.  Such  a  book  should  hence- 
forth be  excluded  from  all  our  schools.  Of  course,  European  geographies 
are  designed  for  European  and  not  for  American,  or  Canadian  youths.  The 
most  impartial,  the  best  constructed,  the  cheapest  and  best  adapted  geo- 
graphy for  Canada  with  which  I  have  yet  met  (in  1847)  is  Morse's  New 
Geography,  published  by  the  Harpers  of  New  York.  His  geography  contains 
well-designed  wood  cuts  and  maps,  and  is  retailed  in  this  country  for  less 
than  fifty  pence  (84c).  It  is  impartial  in  its  statements  and  is  less  objection- 
able in  one  or  two  references  to  England  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States  than  is  Steward's  English  Geography 
on  the  same  subject.  It  contains  the  Municipal  District  divisions  of  Canada, 
and  devotes  as  much  space  to  our  country  as  to  any  one  of  the  neighboring 
States  of  equal  population  and  extent.  The  enterprising  New  York  publishers 
have  intimated  that  if  I  would  prepare  an  additional  quarto  page  or  two  of  the 
statistics,  commerce,  etc.  of  Canada,  they  would  insert  it  and  publish  an 
edition  of  their  geography  expressly  for  Canada.  I  do  not  at  present  see 
any  better  means  of  procuring  so  cheap  and  so  good  a  geography  for  Canada. 
In  connection  with  the  Irish  National  Geography,  The  Canadian  Board  of 
Education  have  recommended  the  use  of  Morse's  Geography  in  our  schools; 
and  it  is  beginning  to  become  generally  known  and  will  doubtless  soon  be 
generally  used.  It  will  be  seen  by  statistical  abstract  C  that  in  1847  the  Irish 
National  Geography  was  used  in  220  schools;  Morse's  in  65  1  ;  Olney's  in  344; 
Stewart's  in  91  ;  and  various  in  331.* 

Hodgin's  Geography  and  History  of  British  North  America  was  introduced 
in  1 85  7,  but  the  want  of  a  good  Canadian  geography  was  felt  for  a  number  of 
years.  No  Canadian  publisher  would  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  publishing 
it  if  prepared.  The  National  Geographies  were  confessedly  defective  in  in- 
formation concerning  the  Colonies,  especially  Canada.  Morse's  was  the 
least  objectionable  of  American  geographies. 

*D.  H.  E..  VoL  7,  p.  164. 
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At  length  Mr.  John  Lovell  of  Montreal,  a  very  enterprising  publisher, 
determined  to  undertake  the  expense  and  risk  of  publishing  a  Canadian  geo- 
graphy on  the  plan  of  Morse's  geography,  and  Mr.  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  B.  A., 
LL.  B.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  undertook 
its  preparation.  "Mr.  Hodgins  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  consulting  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  availing  himself  of  the  best  works  and  of  rare  private 
sources  of  information,  and  produced  'Easy  Lessons  in  Geography'  for  young 
people  and  a  'General  Geography  containing  5  1  maps  and  many  illustrations 
and  a  great  deal  of  general  information  admirably  arranged  both  for  teacher 
and  pupil.  Both  these  geographies  were  published  in  Canada  on  paper  of 
Canadian  manufacture  at  an  outlay  of  $10,000.  Yet,  the  small  geography 
sold  retail  at  45c,  and  the  large  one  at  70c."  These  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  1865,  and  recommended  for  use  in  the 
schools  in  place  of  the  geographies  previously  sanctioned.* 

The  following  lessons  from  two  of  Lovell' s  geographies  illustrate  the 
catechism  form  in  which  the  books  were  written.  Other  topics  were  treated 
similarly,  there  being  very  little  descriptive  matter  in  his  geographies.  The 
subject  matter  was  rather  scanty  and  badly  connected  and  placed  a  premium 
on  the  learning  of  unrelated  facts. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Q.    Point  out  and  name  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

A.   Ottawa,    on  the  Ottawa  River. 

Q.    Point  out  on  the  map  the  position  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  their  capitals. 

Q.   Point  out  on  the  map  the  position  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  and  their  capitals. 

Q.   Name   and    point   out   the   chief   rivers   and    lakes   of   Ontario   and 
Quebec. 

Q.   What  country  and  large  bay  lie  north  of  Ontario? 

A.    Prince  Rupert's  Land  and  James  Bay,  which  is  the  southern  part  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

Q.   Which  of  the  United  States  lie  south  of  Canada? 

Q.   What  mountain  range  lies  near  the  Pacific  Coast? 

A.   The  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.   What  islands  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 

A.   Anticosti,  Magdalen,  Prince  Edward,  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land.? 

•D.  H.  E..  Vol.  18,  p.  224. 

tLovell's  First   Steps  in  General   Geography.     Published  by   John  Lovell,   Montreal, 
1877.     Lesson  III.,  p.  20. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Q.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  position  and  boundaries  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  What  countries  lie  to  the  east,  west  and  south  of  it? 

A.  Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  Point  out  and  name  its  principal  bays  and  capes. 

Q.  Point  out  and  name  its  county  divisions  and  their  chief  towns. 

A.  King's,   Georgetown;   Queen's,   Charlottetown ;   Prince,   Summerside, 

Q.  For  what  is  the  island  chiefly  noted? 

A.  Its    fertility    and    its   healthy    climate. 

Q.  Point  out  and  name  the  strait  at  the  south. 

Q.  Point  out  and  name  its  capital. 

A.  Charlottetown,  near  Hillsborough  Bay. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  employments  of  its  inhabitants? 

A.  Shipbuilding,  fishing  and  agriculture. 

Q.  When  was  Prince  Edward  Island  admitted  into  the  Dominion? 

A.  In  the  year  1873.* 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  in  convention  in  1 869  discussed 
text-books  in  geography,  especially  Lovell's  geographies,  which  were  being 
introduced  into  the  schools.  The  teachers  pointed  out  both  merits  and  de- 
fects in  the  books,  but  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
they  were  better  than  any  of  the  text-books  in  geography  that  had  preceded 
them  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Among  the  merits  of  the  books  the  follow- 
ing were  given :  (  1  )  They  gave  a  good  notion  of  the  relative  sizes  of  coun- 
tries. (2)  They  were  tolerably  good  as  regards  giving  position,  climate 
and  illustrating  animals  and  buildings  by  means  of  plates.  The  books  were 
criticised  for  their  lack  of  descriptive  matter  and  because  they  gave  a  poor 
classification  for  rivers,  classifying  them  as  north,  south,  east  and  west-Blowing 
rivers.  Lovell's  geographies  were  re-edited  and  the  names  changed  to  Inter- 
mediate Geography  and  Advanced  Geography  respectively  in  1879  and  1880. 

In  1875  Geikie's  Physical  Geography  (Primer)  and  Page's  Introduction 
to  Physical  Geography  were  authorized,  and  in  1877  Campbell's  Modern 
Geography;  The  World,  an  introductory  Geography,  by  J.  B.  Calkins;  and 
Calkin's  School  Geography,  were  added  to  the  authorized  list,  making,  with 
Lovell's  geographies,  nine  geography  text-books  on  the  authorized  list  at  one 
time.  In  1887  these  were  replaced  by  the  Public  School  Geography. 

*Easy  Lessons  in   General   Geography.     Published  by   John   Lovell.   Montreal,    1878. 
Lesson  XXIII. 
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All  of  these  geographies  were  encyclopaedic  in  character  with  long 
lists  of  names  to  be  memorized.  Geography  was  defined  as  a  description  of 
the  earth,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  show  relations.  Pupils  were  required 
to  memorize  bare  facts  and  names  of  places  which  were  sometimes  located 
and  sometimes  were  learned  without  being  located  on  the  map.  The  earlier 
geographies,  like  Lovell's  were  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  with  little  de- 
scriptive matter.  Calkin's  World  dropped  the  question  and  answer  form 
and  introduced  more  descriptive  matter.  It  aimed  to  add  interest  through 
illustrative  pictures  and  imaginery  journeys,  but  the  descriptive  material  con- 
sisted largely  of  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts. 

The  modern  movement  for  more  scientific  methods  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  can  be  traced  back  to  Pestalozzi,  and  the  great  German  geographer. 
Carl  Ritter  (1779-1859)  and  their  followers.  The  older  type  of  geography 
teaching  has  been  called  the  "dictionary-encyclopaedic"  geography.  In  con- 
trast with  this  type  the  new  Ritter  geography  placed  emphasis  on  the  influence 
of  physiographic  conditions  on  human  activities  and  social  developments. 
The  Pestalozzian  element,  associated  with  the  Ritter  geography,  was  the 
introduction  of  home  geography  for  beginners  as  a  means  of  providing  them 
with  real  first-hand  geographic  experiences. 

Ritter's  greatest  scientific  work  was  the  publication  of  his  mammoth 
geography,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1817.  Its  title  was  "The 
Science  of  the  Earth  in  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  History  of  Man ;  or  General 
Comparative  Geography  as  the  Foundation  of  the  Study  of  and  Instruction 
in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sciences."  At  the  time  of  the  author's  death 
in  1859,  nineteen  volumes,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  pages  had  been 
issued.  Ritter  was  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  lectured  for  forty  years  (1819-1859)  to  crowded  audiences  numbering  as 
high  as  three  hundred  students.  Most  of  the  famous  geographers  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  students  of  Ritter. 

The  influence  of  the  Pestalozzian  Ritter  geography  extended  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  felt  chiefly  in  the  development  of  home  geography  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  popularization  of  the  new  methods  in  the  United 
States  in  more  recent  times  has  been  due  to  two  prominent  leaders  in  educa- 
tion, Guyot  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

Arnold  Guyot  (1807-1884),  a  native  of  Switzerland,  studied  for  four 
years  under  Ritter  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  From  1848  to 
1854  he  served  as  inspector  and  institute  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  1854  he  was  made  professor  of  geology  and  physical 
geography  at  Princeton.  His  relation  to  elementary  geography  consisted  in 
his  institute  lectures,  the  publication  of  maps  and  text-books,  and  a  manual 
on  Geographical  Teaching. 
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Some  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  the  present  time  were  trained 
under  Col.  Parker  at  the  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Normal  School  (1883-1896), 
where  he  used  the  texts  of  Ritter  and  Guyot  In  1 889  he  published  a  book 
entitled  "How  to  Teach  Geography."  One  of  the  best  known  disciples  of 
Parker  is  Alexis  Frye,  whose  geography  published  in  1895  embodied  many 
of  Ritter's  principles.  Since  that  date  he  has  published  several  geographies, 
including  "First  Book  of  Geography",  in  1910,  and  "Home  Geography",  in 
1911.* 

In    1902   Morang's  Modern  Geography  was  authorized   for  public  and 
high  schools  in  Ontario.      This  book  was  largely  the  work  of  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  at 
Cornell  University,  and  Frank  M.  McMurray,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.      It  consisted 
of  two  parts:      Part  I.,  "Our  Home  and  Its  Surroundings";  and  Part  II.,  "Our 
Earth  as  a  Whole."      The  first  part  was  published  in  a  separate  volume  and 
authorized  for  junior  classes.      In  the  preface,  the  publishers  pointed  out  that 
the  book  was  breaking  new  ground,  in  Ontario,  in  its  treatment  of  home  geo- 
graphy.     Morang's  geographies  were  well  illustrated   with   excellent  photo- 
graphs,   and  in   mechanical   make-up   were  superior   to   the   authorized   text- 
books in  geography  which  preceded  them.       "Our  Home  and  its  Surroundings" 
in  its  treatment  of  soils,  land  and  water  forms,  natural  products,  people  and 
industries,   did  not  limit  itself  to  any  particular  locality.      In  the  descriptive 
matter  definite  references  were  made  to  the  illustrations,  which  were  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  book.      In  the  review  exercises  teachers  and  pupils 
were  encouraged  to  form  the  habit  of  investigating  their  home  environments 
by  making  suitable  excursions  and  experiments  from  time  to  time.      The  book 
dealt  with   the   following  wide   range   of   topics:    The   soil,    hills,    mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  the  ocean,   the  air,  natural  products  of  the 
land  and  water,  our  domestic  animals,  people,  industry  and  commerce,  govern- 
ment, maps,  review  questions  and  suggestions  for  study  at  home  and  out-of- 
doors.      A  chapter  was  devoted  to  each  topic,  making  a  book  of   152  pages. 
The  book  contained  so  much  and  so  varied  information  that  the  pupils'  time 
was  very  likely  fully  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  text,   to  the  neglect  of 
experimental  work. 

In  1907  Rose's  Public  School  Geography  was  added  to  the  authorized 
list,  and  in  1910  the  old  Public  School  Geography,  Rose's  Public  School 
Geography,  Morang's  Modern  Geography,  and  Our  Home  and  Its  Surround- 
ings were  replaced  by  the  Ontario  School  Geography  which  was  authorized 
for  Forms  IV.  and  V.  of  the  public  schools  and  for  high  schools;  and  a  Geo- 
graphy Reader  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  its  Peoples",  which  wa« 

*See  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  p.  340-49. 
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recommended  for  Form  III.  of  the  Public  Schools.  These  books  are  still 
(  1 92  1 )  in  use,  but  a  new  geography  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  course 
in  geography  for  Forms  I.  and  II.  is  taken  up  without  a  text-book;  it  places 
emphasis  on  home  geography  and  the  teaching  methods  are  much  better  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Ontario  School  Geography  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I.,  "The 
Principles  of  Geography";  and  Part  II.,  "the  Geography  of  the  Continents." 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  two  sizes  of  type  are  used;  that  part  of  the 
text  in  larger  type  is  for  Form  IV.,  and  the  part  in  smaller  type  is  to  be 
studied,  along  with  a  review  of  the  course  for  Form  IV.,  by  Form  V.  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  first  year  classes  of  high  and  continuation  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes. 

In  Part  II.  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  commercial  geography. 
The  continents  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  each  represented  by  three 
sets  of  maps:  physical  maps  showing  the  land  heights  and  water  depths; 
political  maps  giving  the  latest  information  with  regard  to  boundaries  and  the 
situation  of  places ;  and  commercial  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  lead- 
ing products,  the  routes  of  domestic  trades  by  land  and  water  and  the  principle 
ocean  routes. 

The  descriptive  material  has  been  carefully  arranged,  and  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  continents  the  topics  for  each  region  follow  in  logical  order. 
The  book  contains  too  great  a  mass  of  detail,  and,  although  the  topics  follow 
each  other  in  fairly  logical  order,  the  text  has  not  been  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  definitely  lead  the  pupils  to  search  out  relationships  and  make  correct 
generalizations,  this  has  been  left  for  the  teacher.  The  consequence  is  that 
instead  of  having  a  moderate  equipment  of  facts,  and  these  well  related, 
the  pupils  retain  but  little,  and  that  little  very  seldom  the  best. 

The  maps  follow  the  prevailing  custom  of  geography  text-books  and  are 
loaded  up  with  a  great  mass  of  names  so  that  what  is  really  essential  is  ob- 
scured. The  descriptive  matter  does  not  give  any  effective  assistance  in  map 
interpretation  because  it  very  seldom  makes  a  definite  reference  to  the  maps. 

The  Geography  Reader  (The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  its  Peoples)  which 
was  recommended  in  1910  for  Form  III.  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  treats  of 
special  topics  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  these  are  made  the 
centres  about  which  the  geography  for  Form  III.  is  built  up.  The  pupils  at 
this  stage  do  not  attempt  a  logical  development  of  the  subject,  but  by  the  use 
of  the  Reader,  wall  maps,  and  oral  lessons,  which  are  taught  by  the  teacher, 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Form  IV. 
The  Reader  has  the  following  main  divisions  in  subject  matter:  The  Earth  and 
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The  Oceans,  North  America — I.  North  America — II.  South  America,  The  Old 
World,  Europe,  Asia,  Australasia,  Africa,  and  the  British  Empire.  Under 
these  headings  selected  topics  are  treated,  for  example,  under  the  heading 
Europe,  we  find  the  following  topicsi  A  bird's-eye  view  of  Europe,  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  Italy,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Among  the  Alps,  La  Belle  France,  Up 
the  Rhine,  Down  the  Danube,  Across  Russia,  To  the  North  Cape. 

The  plan  of  the  Geography  Reader  is  a  very  proper  one  and  marks  a 
great  advance  beyond  Lovell's  geographies  with  their  questions  and  answers, 
but  absence  of  descriptive  matter.  Unfortunately  the  Reader  was  written  in 
a  style  which  is  too  difficult  for  Form  III.  pupils,  and  from  its  introduction 
into  the  class-room  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  It  will  likely  be  modified  or 
replaced  by  a  more  suitable  book  in  the  near  future. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
HISTORY  TEXT-BOOKS 

History  was  late  in  finding  a  place  as  a  regular  subject  of  study  in  the 
schools  of  Upper  Canada.  In  the  early  days  the  3  R's  were  stressed,  and 
when  history  and  geography  were  first  introduced  as  school  studies  they  were 
taught  in  the  larger  schools  only. 

In  Appendix  A*  of  the  Report  of  a  Commission  on  Education  in  Upper 
Canada,  1839,  only  two  districts  were  reported  as  using  history  text-books 
in  their  elementary  schools.  Ottawa  and  Prince  Edward  districts  were  using 
Goldsmith's  History  of  England. 

A  certain  Ontario  University  professor,  speaking  of  Goldsmith's  school 
text-books  which  he  had  used  in  his  school  days,  said  that  they  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  for  facts,  but  that  his  history  text-book  was  of  such 
a  character  that  students  read  more  than  the  allotted  task.  Our  history  text- 
books of  to-day  are  tolerably  true  as  to  facts,,  but  we  are  still  looking  for  a 
school  history  that  will  be  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  pupil's  attention  and 
arouse  in  him  such  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  subject  that  he  will  be 
eager  to  continue  the  study  of  history  after  his  school  days  are  over. 

For  some  years  the  study  of  history  was  confined  to  the  senior  grades 
of  our  elementary  schools.  In  recent  years  it  has  worked  its  way  down  to 
the  junior  grades,  but  the  teaching  in  these  grades  is  oral,  no  text-book  being 
used. 

When  history  was  first  introduced  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  suit- 
able text-books.  Books  on  history,  printed  in  the  United  States,  were  of 
little  value  for  Canadian  schools  because  they  were  so  inaccurate  and  so  anti- 
British.  In  1857  J.  George  Hodgins,  B.  A.,  LL.  D.,  prepared  "Geography 
and  History  of  British  America".  This  book  was  published  by  J.  Lovell, 
Montreal,  and  authorized  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
1865  it  was  replaced  by  the  "History  of  Canada  and  the  other  British  Pro- 
vinces", by  the  same  author. 

Hodgin's  history  was  prepared  specially  for  Canadian  schools  and  help- 
ed to  meet  a  real  need.  It  contained  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  information 
concerning  Canada,  and  many  interesting  details.  The  book,  however,  was 
too  much  in  the  form  of  a  summary,  and,  from  a  modern  viewpoint,  gave  too 
little  attention  to  presenting  the  facts  in  a  form  that  would  be  attractive  to 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  3.  p.  263. 
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public  school  pupils.  It  was  written  before  the  Confederation  Act  of  1867, 
hence  the  Canada  referred  to  was  French  Canada,  and,  later.  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  There  were  ten  parts  to  the  history,  as  follows: 

Part  I. — Introductory  sketch  of  European  History. 

Part  II. — Era  of  Voyages  and  Discovery. 

Part  III. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

Part  IV. — Sketch  of  Civil,  Social  and  Physical  Progress  in  Canada. 

Part  V. — Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  other  British  Provinces. 

Part  VI. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Part  VII. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  New  Brunswick. 

Part  VIII. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Part  IX. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Part  X. — Summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory, 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia. 

In  Parts  I.  and  II.  the  author  recognized  the  need  for  some  knowledge  of 
general  history  in  order  to  rightly  interpret  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Part  I.  gave  ( 1  )  a  brief  sketch  of  English  history  up  to  the  discovery  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  1496;  (2)  a  summary  sketch  of  French 
history  until  the  discovery  of  Canada  by  Cartier  in  1534;  and,  (3)  brief 
references  to  other  European  history  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America. 
Part  III.  had  two  main  divisions,  (1)  A  sketch  of  French  rule;  and,  (2)  A 
sketch  of  British  rule.  Between  these  two  divisions  there  was  a  chapter  on 
"The  Principal  Indian  Tribes  of  British  America."  Part  IV.  dealt  with  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  as  follows:  Political  constitution  of  Canada;  social,  civil 
and  commercial  progress;  early  religious  bodies  in  Canada;  municipal  system 
of  Canada;  educational  progress;  natural  products;  trade  and  commerce; 
public  improvements.  These  as  well  as  the  topics  treated  in  Parts  V.  to  X. 
were  in  outline  only. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  so  many  large  topics  could  not,  within  the  limits 
of  a  small  book,  be  expanded  sufficiently  to  make  them  intelligible  to  school 
children.  Some  of  the  topics  in  Part  III.  were  outside  the  child's  interest 

To  supply  tthe  need  of  a  text-book  on  English  history,  Colliers'  "School 
History  of  the  British  Empire"  was  authorized  in  1867.  This  was  a  very 
readable  book,  written  in  an  easy  style.  Like  all  the  early  text-books  in 
history  it  gave  undue  prominence  to  affairs  of  the  court,  wars  and  battles.  At 
the  first  of  the  book  suggestions  were  given  for  the  analysis  of  any  reign: 
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"I.  Give  the  period  to  which  the  reign  belongs — its  place  in  the  period 
— its  opening  and  closing  dates. 

2.  Trace  the  descent  of  the  sovereign  from  the  conqueror;   name   the 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  husband  or  wife,  sons  and  daughters. 

3.  Describe  the  personal  life,  character  and  death  of  the  sovereign. 

4.  Describe  the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign — giving  especially  the  wars 
and   alliances. 

5.  Describe  the  domestic  policy  of  the  reign. 

6.  Name  and  describe  all  important  laws  and  other  constitutional  changes. 

7.  Give  any  dominions  acquired  or  lost,  and  colonies  planted,  etc. 

8.  Name  the  leading  statesmen,  warriors,  authors,  men  of  science,  etc., 
and  tell  for  what  they  are  famous. 

9.  Give  and  explain  any  historical  names  or  titles — such  as  Triers,  Or- 
dainers,  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc. 

10.  State  and  describe  the  leading  events,  classifying  them  as,  religious, 
political,  social,  commercial,  literary,  etc."* 

Long  lists  of  dates  were  given  at  the  end  of  each  period,  also  a  "geneo- 
logical  tree."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  significant)  part  of  the  book 
was  the  picture  of  the  daily  life  and  manners  of  the  people  which  was  given 
at  the  close  of  each  period.  This  was  significant  because  it  foreshadowed 
the  widening  of  the  horizon  of  history  in  more  recent  times,  to  include  social 
and  economic  history  as  well  as  military  and  political  events. 

The  following  quotation  will  give  some  little  idea  of  this  special  feature 
of  the  book. 

"Brick  and  stone  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  glass  windows  became  common.  The  poor  lived  in  hovels  made  of 
wattles,  plastered  over  with  clay.  The  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  blackened  roof.  This  was  the 
case  in  all  houses  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  chimneys  began  to  be 
built.  Erasmus,  a  professor  of  Greek,  in  Oxford,  under  Henry  VIII.,  gives 
no  pleasant  description  of  the  floors  of  the  poorer  houses.  He  says  'The 
floors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lies  unmolested 
an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittal  and  everything 
that  is  nasty'.  To  these  uncleanly  habits  were  owing  the  terrible  plagues  that 
fell  upon  the  people.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  however,  houses  were  built  chiefly 

*Collierg'  "History  of  the  British  Empire."    James  Campbell  &  Son,  Toronto,  1868;  p.  9. 
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of  oak.      Then,  too,   many  changes  were  made  in  furniture.      Bedding  was 
much  improved.      In  early  Tudor  reigns  a  straw  pallet,  a  coarse  sheet  and  rug 
and  a  log  of  wood  for  a  bolster  were  commonly  used.      The  man  who  lay  on  a 
pillow  of  chaff  was  thought  luxurious.      Servants  lay  on  bare  straw.      Before 
Elizabeth   reigned,    all   dishes   and   spoons   were   wooden,    or,    as   they   were 
called,  'treens'.      But  then,  pewter  platters  and  silver  or  tin  spoons  came  into 
use  among  farmers  and  those  of  the  same  class.      .      .     ...      .      About 

1580  coaches  were  introduced;  before  that  time  ladiea  rode  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind their  chief  servants,  whom  they  held  by  the  belt."* 

Some  expressions  in  Collier's  histories  gave  offence  in  certain  quarters, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  in- 
vestigate, and,  if  necessary,  revise  the  books.  The  work  of  revision  was 
assigned  to  a  sub-committee  composed  of  Archbishop  Lynch  and  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith.  This  sub-committee  advised  that  certain  expressions  liable 
to  give  offence,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  be  removed  from  Collier's 
General  History  and  his  History  of  the  British  Enmpire.  The  suggestions 
were  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers were  notified  that  such  alterations  would  remove  objections  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  but  that  the  Council  reserved  the 
liberty  of  substituting  for  these  books  any  other  book  that  might  afterwards 
appear  preferable,  t 

In  1875  Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  European  History  was  added  to 
the  list  of  authorized  text-books  in  history.  During  the  odministration  of 
Mr.  Adam  Crooks  as  Minister  of  Education  (1876-1883)  Collier's  Outlines 
of  General  History,  and  his  Great  Events  of  History  were  struck  off  the  list 
of  authorized  text-books,  and  the  following  were  added:  Edith  Thompson's 
English  History,  Jeffer's  History  of  Canada,  Primer,  and  Creighton's  Epoch 
Primer  of  English  History. 

Edith  Thompson's  English  History  was  edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Like  many  of  the  early  text-books  it  had  small  type  which  was  crowded  on 
the  page  and  hard  to  read.  It  was,  however,  written  in  a  simple,  direct  style. 
Affairs  of  the  court,  wars  and  battles  were  treated  in  detail,  and  such  topics  as 
reforms,  literature,  discoveries  and  social  conditions  of  the  people  were  in 
outline  only. 

Jeffer's  History  of  Canada  Primer  took  the  place  of  Hodgin's  History  of 
Canada.  It  was  a  very  small  book  and  gave  the  history  of  Canada  in  a 

*From  Chap.  X.  Social  condition  of  the  people  under  the  Tudors.     Collier's  "History  of 
the  British  Empire,"  p.  193. 

tAlexander  Marling.    A  brief  history  of  public  school  text-books,  authorized  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario;  p.  21. 
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very  condensed  form,  putting  rather  special  stress  on  the  constitutional  part 
of  the  history. 

Creighton's  Epoch  Primer  of  English  History  was  prepared  as  an  intro- 
ductory volume  to  the  larger  history  in  two  parts,  called  Epochs  of  English 
History  and  edited  by  Creighton.  The  Primer  gave  an  outline  of  the  larger 
work.  It  was  a  very  serviceable  book  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  who 
could  clothe  the  bare  outline  and  make  it  live;  otherwise  it  was  a  rather  poor 
substitute  for  a  real  live  history  text-book. 

In  1 886  the  Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada,  prepared  by 
G.  Mercer  Adam  and  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  was  authorized,  and  re- 
placed Jeffer's  Primer  of  Canadian  History  and  Edith  Thompson's  English 
History.  It  contained,  in  the  preface,  hints  on  methods  of  teaching  history, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  review  questions  for  the  use  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  teaching  hints  were  very  sensible  and  timely,  and  must  have 
proved  very  helpful  to  those  teachers  who  were  anxious  to  know  how  to  make 
their  teaching  of  history  more  effective. 

The  teacher  was  advised  that  the  subject  matter  should  be  selected  to 
suit  the  different  stages  in  the  child's  development,  and  that,  as  regards 
methods  of  teaching,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  history  should  be 
made  interesting,  and,  if  possible,  fascinating.  To  further  assist  the  teacher, 
definite  suggestions  for  teaching  each  chapter  were  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter.  For  example,  for  teaching  "The  Great  Charter"  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  were  given: 

"The  character  of  John,  his  abuse  of  authority,  and  the  steps  taken  by 
the  barons  to  control  him,  should  be  clearly  brought  out.  The  importance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Magna  Charta  ought  to  be  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated. 
The  gradual  introduction  of  parliamentary  government,  and  the  great  part 
played  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  securing  the  liberties  of  the  English  people, 
deserves  careful  treatment.  Also,  explain  interdict  and  excommunication. 
Read  with  the  pupils  Dicken's  "Prince  Arthur"  (3rd  Reader),  and  the  scene 
from  Shakespeare's  "King  John"  (4th  Reader).  References:  Green,  Free- 
man's "Norman  Conquest,"  Bright's  "Mediaeval  Monarchy,''  Stubb's  "Early 
Plantagenets,"  Creighton's  "Simon  de  Montfort,"  and  Shakespeare's  "King 
John."* 

When  we  turn  to  the  text  itself  we  find  it  very  much  like  Creighton's 
Epoch  Primer  of  English  History  and  Jeffer's  History  of  Canada — a  condensed 
outline.  The  English  history  was  covered  in  1  38  pages  and  the  Canadian 
nistory  in  60  pages.  The  real  flesh  and  blood  of  the  history  was  to  be  sup- 

*f»ublic  School  History  of  England  and  Canada.    Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  1886;  p.  28. 
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plied  by  the  teacher.  Where  there  was  a  skilful,  enthusiastic  teacher  the 
pupils  did  not  suffer  much,  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  pupils  who  used  this 
book  got  very  little  outside  the  text,  and  so  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
dry  bones  of  history. 

In  1892  this  book  was  replaced  by  the  Public  School  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  by  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.  The  new  book  was 
larger  than  the  old  Public  School  History;  it  followed  the  same  general  plan, 
without  the  teaching  hints,  but  gave  more  details  and  brought  the  history  down 
to  a  later  date.  A  revised  edition  appeared  in  1 902. 

In  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  in 
Montreal,  a  scheme  was  formulated  for  the  preparation  of  a  text-book  in 
history  by  competition,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  such 
manuscripts  as  might  be  offered.  In  1893  the  government  of  the  provinces 
unitedly  contributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expense 
of  the  undertaking,  each  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schools 
under  its  control.  In  July  of  that  year  the  "  Dominion  History  Competi- 
tion" was  opened.  The  competition  closed  July  1st,  1895,  and  the  committee 
spent  the  next  ten  months  in  selecting  the  best  manuscript,  and  the  one 
entered  by  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  was  awarded  first  place.  In 
1897  Clement's  "History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada"  was  authorized  for 
the  fifth  forms  of  the  public  schools  and  for  high  schools.  It  was  not  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  public  schools. 

The  idea  of  the  competition  was  to  secure  a  good  text-book  in  Canadian 
history,  written  from  a  Dominion  standpoint.  The  author,  therefore,  in 
his  book,  aimed  to  so  converge  his  narrative  that  the  mind  of  the  reader 
would  be  directed  to  the  federation  of  the  provinces  under  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867,  hoping  in  this  way  to  unite  the  various  cur- 
rents of  provincial  history  into  the  broaden  channel  of  the  Dominion.* 

Duncan's  "Story  of  the  Canadian  People",  a  book  of  428  pages,  was 
authorized  in  1904.  As  the  title  implied,  the  book  was  written  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  history  of  Canada  in  attractive  form.  The  biographic- 
al method  was  followed,  events  being  grouped  about  men  of  strong  person- 
ality. Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  industrial,  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  people.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  very  attractive  history. 
It  was  written  in  simple,  readable  style  with  plenty  of  detail  and  illustrated 
with  144  pictures  and  25  maps.  The  paper  was  better,  the  type  clearer 
and  less  crowded  on  the  page  than  in  most  text-books  of  the  time. 

In    1910  the  Public  School  History  of  Canada,   and  the  Public  School 

*S««  preface  in  Clement's  "History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada".    Wm.  Briggs,  and  the 
Copp  Clark  Co..  Toronto.  1898. 
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History  of  England  was  published  in  separate  books.  These  books  were 
authorized  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms  only.  A  Reader  called  the  "Story 
of  the  British  People"  was  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  Third  Form 
pupils.  In  the  lower  grades  history  was  taught  without  a  text-book.  The 
history  of  Canada  and  the  history  of  England  were  still  treated  in  outline, 
but  the  greater  space  afforded  by  having  two  books  instead  of  one  gave  room 
for  a  more  detailed  treatment  than  was  possible  in  the  earlier  book.  In  both 
public  school  histories,  social  and  industrial  conditions  as  they  affect  the  life 
of  the  common  people  have  been  given  greater  relative  prominence  than  in 
former  history  texts.  In  the  English  history  we  find  treated  such  topics  as 
progress  and  conditions  during  the  middle  ages,  discontent  in  England  (dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VI.),  material  progress  under  Elizabeth,  social  pro- 
gress under  Elizabeth,  social  progress  and  customs  under  the  Stuarts,  social 
unrest  (in  the  reign  of  George  III.).  In  the  Canadian  history,  chapter  IX. 
describes  social  conditions  in  Canada  under  French  rule;  chapter  XV.,  under 
the  heading  "Progress"  treats  of  such  topics  as  description  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  the  loyalists'  settlements,  pioneer  life,  and,  chapter  XIX.,  under 
the  same  heading,  deals  with  settlement,  transportation,  education  and  the 
churches. 

The  books  have  been  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  history 
as  a  connected  whole.  The  discontent  under  the  Quebec  Act  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  Act  help  to  explain  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  etc. 
The  summaries  which  appear  at  regular  intervals  help  the  pupils  to  unify  the 
different  parts  of  the  history,  as  do  also  such  comprehensive  topics  in  the 
Canadian  history  as  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  The  Struggle  for  Responsible 
Government  and  The  Confederation  Movement. 

In  1917  the  history  of  England  and  the  history  of  Canada  were  bound 
together  in  one  volume.  This  is  a  large  book  and  awkward  to  handle.  The 
editions  of  these  histories  in  separate  volumes  may  still  be  used.  New  public 
school  histories  are  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  likely  be  ready  for  the 
reopening  of  schools  in  September  (1921). 

In  1904  the  High  School  Entrance  Examination  (now  the  Junior  High 
School  Entrance)  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  included  the  sub- 
jects of  literature,  history,  art,  physiology  and  hygiene,  nature  study.  There  was 
no  written  departmental  examination  required  in  these  subjects,  but  no  candi- 
date was  to  be  admitted  to  the  written  examination  in  the  subjects  of  Part  II. 
who  had  not  been  reported  by  the  principal  to  the  Public  School  Inspector  as 
having  completed  satisfactorily  the  courses  in  the  subjects  of  Part  I.* 

•Regulations   of   Education   Department   of   the   Province   of   Ontario,   August    1904, 
page  10. 
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The  object  of  these  regulations  was  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  examinations 
and  thus  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  In  the  case  of  history  for 
Entrance,  the  Department  wished  to  avoid  the  memorization  of  unimportant 
details  by  the  pupils  because  this  practice  tended  to  create  a  distaste  for  the 
subject.  The  better  class  of  teachers  found  in  these  regulations  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  making  history  a  live  and  interesting  subject.  There  were  some 
teachers,  however,  who  used  their  freedom  unwisely  and  neglected  the  sub- 
ject of  history  because  their  work  was  not  tested  by  a  written  examination. 

In  1919  history  was  re-instated  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the  papers  set  by 
the  Department  for  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance  Examination.  Since 
the  text-books  authorized  for  Forms  IV.  and  V.  contained  more  details  than 
could  be  properly  taught  in  Form  IV.,  the  Department  issued  a  circular  of 
instructions  to  teachers,  on  the  course  in  history  for  the  Junior  High  School 
Entrance  Examination.  This  circular  indicated  the  sections  of  the  text-books 
that  should  be  covered  in  preparation  for  the  examination.  The  circular  also 
contained  helpful  suggestions  for  teaching  so  as  to  get  at  the  essential  facts  and 
avoid  confusing  the  pupils  with  unnecessary  details.* 

The  History  Reader  (The  Story  of  the  British  People)  for  Form  III. 
classes  does  not  attempt  a  connected  account,  but  deals  with  outstanding 
characters  and  events  in  British  History.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  strong 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  child's  interests  if  a  satisfactory  foundation  is  to 
be  laid  for  later  work  in  history.  An  effort  is  here  made  to  build  on  the 
knowledge  and  interest  which  the  child  has  acquired  through  the  telling  of 
history  stories  by  the  teachers  of  the  junior  classes.  The  child  is  expected 
to  get  a  connected  account  while  he  is  in  the  Fourth  Book  classes.  At  this 
stage  he  gets  acquainted  with  historical  characters  and  events,  in  chronological 
order  it  may  be,  but  no  special  effort  is  definitely  made  to  relate  the  bio- 
graphies and  events.  The  book,  therefore,  deals  with  such  topics  as  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  a  day  in  Roman  Britain,  the  coming  of  the  English,  the 
coming  of  Christianity,  the  vikings,  Alfred  the  Great,  a  Norman  castle,  etc. 
The  Reader  is  well  illustrated  with  copies  of  historical  paintings. 

When  the  Reader  was  first  introduced  there  was  an  outcry  from  the 
teachers  that  the  book  was  too  large  to  cover  and  the  style  too  difficult  for 
Form  III.  pupils.  Its  use  in  the  classroom  has  in  the  main  justified  this 
criticism.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  the  book  was  in  use  for  a 
year  or  more  the  more  skilful  teachers  found  that,  with  careful  handling,  the 
book  was  a  serviceable  one,  and  pupils  could  be  interested  in  history  through 
its  use.  In  many  instances  the  book  had  been  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  to  read  without  any  special  help  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  book 
is  too  difficult  for  such  a  plan,  but  with  a  little  assistance  judiciously  given 

*Circular  No.  35,  The  Course  in  History  for  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, Revised,  1918. 
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pupils  handle  the  book  fairly  well,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  better  than  the 
Third  Form  history  texts  which  preceded  it 

At  first  the  book  was  supplied  for  the  school  library  by  the  School  Trus- 
tees, in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  one  to  each  pupil  in  Form  III.  More  recent- 
ly it  has  been  optional  with  trustees  to  buy  the  books  for  the  school  library, 
or  to  require  the  pupils  to  buy  the  books  for  themselves.  The  Story  of  the 
British  People  is  still  recommended,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print.  However, 
under  former  regulations,  these  books  have  been  supplied  in  school  libraries, 
or  purchased  by  pupils  themselves,  and,  therefore,  the  majority  of  schools  have 
a  sufficient  supply. 

There  is  no  history  Reader  recommended  for  classes  below  the  Third 
Form,  but  many  school  libraries  contain  a  set  of  the  Highroads  of  History. 
These  books  are  excellent  for  the  junior  grades  and  the  younger  pupils  read 
them  with  pleasure.  Where  used  they  do  much  to  awaken  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  subject  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
TEXT-BOOKS  IN  AGRICULTURE,  HYGIENE,  DRAWING  AND  WRITING 


AGRICULTURE 

In  1870  Dr.  Ryerson  prepared  "First  Lessons  on  Agriculture  for  Canada 
Farmers  and  their  Families."  The  author's  purpose  in  preparing  the  book 
can  be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  preface:  "The 
first  and  great  staple  interest  of  our  country  requires  young  men  who  will  de- 
vote to  agriculture  their  talents,  their  attainments,  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives;  and  in  no  other  pursuit  is  a  wider  and  more  inviting  field  of  enterprise 
open  to  them.  If  this  little  book  shall,  among  other  things,  tend  to  show 
how  much  science,  art,  refinement  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  are  involved 
in  the  true  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  thus  elevate  it  in  the  esteem  and 
occupation  of  the  agricultural  youth  of  Canada,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated 
for  the  labour  of  preparing  it."* 

The  book  was  divided  into  two  parts:  "Preparatory  Knowledge"  and 
"Preparatory  Knowledge  Applied."  Part  I.,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
lesson,  which  dealt  with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  farmer's  profession, 
was  devoted  to  chemistry.  The  second  part  discussed  such  topics  as  soils, 
rotation  of  crops,  sowing,  care  and  harvesting  of  grain  crops,  leguminous 
crops,  grasses,  fruits,  household  and  farm  economy. 

The  Common  School  Act  of  1870  introduced  the  new  subjects  of  agri- 
culture, commercial  instruction,  mechanics,  drawing,  practical  sciences  and 
natural  history,  "in  order  to  make  the  public  schools  more  directly  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  Manufacture  and  Mechanics."  Dr.  Ryerson' s 
"First  Lessons  in  Agriculture"  was  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Ontario  as  a  text -book  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  t 

That  the  method  of  teaching  was  largely  rote  learning  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  note  which  appeared  in  the  table  of  contents:  "Note. — The 
student-farmer  (unless  preparing  to  teach)  need  only  commit  to  memory  the 
text  (in  large  type)  of  the  first  part  of  this  book,  except  the  1  st,  1 4th  and  1  5th 
lessons;  an  attentive  perusal,  with  references  as  occasion  may  require,  will 

*See  Preface  in  First  Lessons  on  Agriculture.     Copp,   Clark  &   Co.,  Toronto,   1871. 

page  vii. 

fSee  Chief  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  1870,  in  D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  22,  page  284. 
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enable  him  to  master  the  subjects  of  the  second  part  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses."* 

Agriculture  was  an  optional  subject  in  the  schools,  and,  as  a  result,  did  not 
receive  much  attention.  In  1 882  Public  School  Boards  of  Trustees  were 
authorized  to  require  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  give  occasional  lessons 
in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  a  new  text-book,  "First  Principles  of 
Agriculture,"  by  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  published  in  England,  byMacmillan 
&  Company,  was  authorized,  f 

In  1887  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  agriculture  as  a  regular  subject 
on  the  Public  School  Programme  of  Studies,  and  a  new  text-book  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Mills,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Agriculture  College  at  Guelph, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw.  This  book  was  authorized  in  1 890  and  published 
by  J.  S.  Bryant  and  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  in  1  89 1 .  In  this  new  Public 
School  Agriculture  not  more  than  eighteen  pages  were  devoted  to  chemistry 
and  botany.  Soils  were  treated  pretty  fully,  there  was  a  short  chapter  on 
weeds  and  one  on  insects.  Fifty  pages  were  given  to  a  technical  treatment 
of  "The  Principles  of  Feeding."  There  was  a  general  treatment  of  the 
feeding,  care  and  management  of  farm  animals;  a  chapter  on  the  breeding  of 
live  stock  and  one  on  silos  and  ensilage.  The  book  contained  quite  a  large 
number  of  illustrations.  Trustees  were  authorized  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  agriculture  into  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms  of  the  public  schools,  and,  where- 
ever  introduced,  the  School  Inspectors  were  required  to  report  to  the  Trustees 
on  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  subject. $ 

Still  the  subject  did  not  flourish,  and  in  1898  the  Minister  reported  that 
very  few  Boards  of  Trustees  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted 
in  1891.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  was  ascribed  to  the  text-book 
which  was  said  to  be  too  technical,  and,  therefore,  uninteresting  to  the  public 
school  pupils.  To  remedy  this  defect  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  asked  to  prepare  a  new  Public  school  Agriculture.  The  new 
book  was  authorized  for  use  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms  of  the  public 
Schools,  and  in  1899  agriculture  was  made  a  compulsory  subject  in  rural 
schools  for  forms  four  and  five.  For  the  latter  form  text-books  were  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils,  but  for  the  former  the  instruction  was  to  be  by  conversa- 
tion only.§ 

The  Public  School  Agriculture  prepared  by  Mr.  James  was  an  elementary 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  simple  language.  It  dealt  in  a  general  way  with 
the  nature  of  soils  and  plant  life,  also  with  horticulture,  entomology,  bee-cul- 
ture and  road-making,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to  insectivorous  pests. 

*Ryerson's  First  Lessons  on  Ajsrriculture,  page  x. 

fReport  of  Minister  of  Education,  1882,  page  13. 

tSee  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1890,  page  58,  also  1898,  page  xxxvn. 

§See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1899,  page  72,  also  1898,  page  xxxvii.      ( 
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The  book  was  well  received  and  proved  to  be  the  most  serviceable  text-book 
in  agriculture  yet  prepared  for  Ontario  schools.  It  was  also  made  an  author- 
ized text-book  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  United  States.* 

About  the  year  1 900  the  study  of  plants,  animals,  minerals  and  element- 
ary work  in  physics  and  chemistry  came  to  be  known  as  nature  study.  The 
subject-matter  was  not  so  important  as  the  method  of  approach.  The  subject 
aims  at  the  formation  of  habits  of  close  observation  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  nature,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  elementary  work  in  subjects  such  as 
geography  and  physiology  might  very  well  be  termed  nature  study. 

In  1904  nature  study  was  given  a  place  on  the  re-organized  programme 
of  studies.  A  course  was  outlined  in  the  subject  for  Forms  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.; 
this  was  followed  by  elementary  science  in  Form  V.  The  nature  study  work 
for  Form  IV.  included  the  study  of  animal  life,  plant  life,  and  some  elementary 
science,  such  as  the  study  of  local  minerals  and  rock,  composition  of  soils  and 
relations  to  drainage,  temperature,  variation  of  soils  adapted  to  different  crops, 
fertilization,  air  and  liquid  pressure,  barometer,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
included  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been  taken  up  as  agriculture  in  Form  IV. 

The  Department  at  this  time  began  to  encourage  school  gardens  as  one 
of  the  best  means  for  teaching  agriculture  and  nature  study.  No  doubt  with 
experimental  plots  in  a  school  garden  the  subject  of  agriculture  can  be  much 
more  effectively  taught  than  it  can  with  a  text-book.  In  order  to  encourage 
teachers  and  trustees  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture  by  means  of  the 
school  garden,  special  grants  were  offered  by  the  Department.  Teachers  were 
also  encouraged  to  take  summer  courses  in  order  to  qualify  for  special  certifi- 
cates in  agriculture. 

The  subject  has  made  good  headway  in  the  schools  and  at  present  (1921) 
in  some  inspectorates  nearly  every  rural  school  is  taking  up  agriculture  in 
connection  with  school  and  home  gardens.  This  new  phase  of  the  subject  has 
crowded  out  the  text-book,  and  in  1 909  the  Minister  of  Education  announced 
that  no  text-books  were  prescribed  in  agriculture  and  household  science,  but 
that  these  subjects  would  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  study;  and  suitable  reference  books  would  be  provided  in  the 
school  library  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  f 

HYGIENE 

Before  1 887  teachers  were  expected  to  give  "familiar  lectures"  on  hygiene 
to  the  senior  classes  of  the  public  schools,  but  there  was  no  prescribed  text- 
book on  the  subject.  In  1886,  because  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  teaching  "Temperance"  in  the  public  schools  the  subject  was  added 
to  the  course  of  study  and  a  text-book  called  Public  School  Temperance  was 
authorized  in  1887.  This  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Richardson,  F.  R  S.. 

*See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1904,  page  xxxii. 
fSee  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1909,  page  196. 
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F.  R.  C.  P.,  of  England;  the  copyright  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wa* 
secured  by  the  Canadian  Publishers,  the  Grip  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  who  rearranged  the  matter  slightly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Education  Department,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacity  of  public  school  pupils. 
The  first  few  lessons  dealt  with  such  topics  as  artificial  drinks,  the  water  of 
the  body,  use  of  water  in  the  body,  the  water-current  in  the  body,  water 
drinkers,  and  natural  food.  The  remainder  of  the  book  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  system.  The 
subject-matter  was  stated  dogmatically  and  did  not  prove  very  interesting  to 
children.  The  type  was  small  and  crowded  on  the  page  and  there  were  no 
illustrations.  Classes  not  advanced  far  enough  to  use  the  text-book  were  to 
receive  oral  instruction.  The  Minister  pointed  out  in  his  Annual  Report  for 
1887  that  principles  were  to  be  studied  and  their  soundness  demonstrated  as 
matters  of  fact  rather  than  sentiment.* 

In  1893  the  subject  was  made  compulsory  for  the  High  School  Entrance 
Examination,  and  a  new  text-book  was  authorized,  entitled  "The  Public  School 
Physiology  and  Temperance."  The  book  was  prepared  by  William  Nattress, 
and  Published  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto.  As  the  title  implied,  greater 
prominence  was  given  to  physiology  than  in  the  previous  text-book.  The 
first  nine  chapters  treated  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  body,  and  associated  with  each  the  physiological  action  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  This  was  followed  by  one  chapter  each  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics,  first  aid,  how  to  prevent  disease,  and  physical  exercise.  There 
were  three  appendices:  the  first  on  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment Respecting  the  Study  of  Physiology  and  Temperance;  the  second  gave 
quotations  from  the  License  Act  with  Respect  to  Minors;  and  the  third,  An  Act 
Respecting  the  Use  of  Tobacco  by  Minors.  The  first  appendix  read  as 
follows : 

"By  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  at  least  one  hour  per 
week  shall  be  devoted  to  familiar  conversations  with  the  whole  school  on  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  of  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  At- 
tention should  also  be  called  to  the  degrading  tendencies  of  their  habitual  use 
and  their  injury  to  the  individual  and  to  society  generally.  These  conversa- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
forms. 

"The  chapters  on  digestion,  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  nervous  system  shall  be  studied  in  the  Fourth  Form,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  High  School  shall  be  based  upon  the  pupils'  know- 
ledge of  these  chapters.  The  maximum  marks  awarded  is  seventy-five,  one- 
third  being  required  for  pass. 

In  the  Fifth  Form  the  course  in  the  Fourth  Form  is  continued,  including 

*See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education.  Ontario,  1887,  page  xxxv. 
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also  the  other  subjects  in  the  text-book.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  pass 
the  Leaving  Examination,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  maximum  marks  will  be 
required  for  entrance.* 

This  change  in  subject  matter  added  to  its  attractiveness  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.  The  book  contained  some  very  good  illustrations  and  the 
printing  was  much  easier  to  read  than  in  the  Public  School  Temperance. 

In  1910  The  Public  School  Physiology  and  Temperance  was  replaced  by 
The  Ontario  Public  School  Hygiene.  The  new  text-book  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Knight,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  was  authorized  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  forms  of  the  public  schools.  A  revised  edition  is  still  (1921) 
in  use.  The  emphasis  has  now  shifted  to  hygiene,  enough  physiology  being 
taken  to  make  the  hygiene  intelligible.  The  Public  School  Hygiene  was  care- 
fully prepared  and  gives  a  fairly  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject  for 
senior  classes  in  the  public  schools.  Parts  of  the  book  are  necessarily  rather 
technical  and  require  careful  handling  by  the  teacher  to  make  them  simple 
enough  for  the  class.  The  chapters  on  disease  germs  and  microbes  can 
scarcely  be  made  clear  and  interesting  without  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
this  is  not  feasible  for  public  school  classes.  The  book  places  emphasis  on 
such  topics  as  ventilation,  diet,  clothing,  pure  and  impure  water,  how  diseases 
are  spread,  etc.,  which  received  little  or  no  attention  in  earlier  text-books. 

In  1919  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  order  to  introduce  important  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  understood  by  children.  To  make  room  for  the  new  matter 
some  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology — subjects  which  are  too  difficult  and 
unsuitable  for  school  children — was  omitted. 

A  Reader  called  "Hygiene  for  Young  People,"  also  by  Dr.  Knight,  was 
recommended  in  1910  for  Form  III.  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  little 
later  "The  Story  of  the  Human  Body"  was  also  recommended  as  a  Reader 
for  Form  III.  Both  these  Readers  are  still  in  use.  "Hygiene  for  Young 
People"  is  a  very  readable  book,  written  in  very  simple  language.  It  con- 
tains lessons  on  such  topics  as  fresh  air,  care  of  the  teeth,  care  of  the  hair,  etc., 
and  Form  III.  pupils  read  it  without  much  assistance  from  the  teacher.  "The 
Story  of  the  Human  Body"  is  a  larger  book  and  contains  more  physiology. 
It  is  written  in  an  interesting  style  and  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 
It  is  used  a  good  deal  by  Form  IV.  pupils  as  well  as  by  those  in  Form  III. 

Pupils  who  have  access  to"Health  Series  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene", 
by  O'Shea  and  Kelly,  or  "The  Gulick  Series",  find  them  very  attractive 
reading  and  prefer  them  to  the  regular  text-books  in  the  subject.  This  fact 
suggests  that  with  larger  type,  more  and  larger  illustrations,  and  a  more  at- 
tractive method  of  treatment,  the  Ontario  School  text-books  in  hygiene  could 
be  improved  so  as  to  make  possible  more  effective  work  in  this  subject. 

! 

*Public  School  Physiology  and  Temperance.    Wm.  Brings,  Toronto,  1893,  paj?e  194. 
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COPY  BOOKS 

In  Ontario  schools  in  the  early  days  the  teacher  wrote  headlines  for  the 
pupils  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper,  and  the  pupils  copied  them  on  their 
slates  or  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.  The  pens  used  at  first  were  made  of 
quill  feathers  from  a  goose's  wing.  These  pens  were  easy  to  spoil,  and  the 
master  used  a  good  deal  of  the  writing  hour  repairing  them.  In  1871  writing 
copy  books  were  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Education  Department. 
Since  that  time  several  series  of  copy  books  have  been  authorized.  In  1896 
the  Vertical  Series  of  copy  books  was  authorized,  so  that,  for  a  few  years,  a 
vertical  series  and  a  slanting  series  were  authorized  at  the  same  time.  Eventu- 
ally the  vertical  series  was  dropped. 

These  copy  books  contained  headlines  and  were  used  as  practice  books 
by  the  pupils.  There  was  not  much  real  teaching  of  the  subject.  Frequently 
the  pupils  made  no  improvement  in  writing  but  fixed  more  firmly  incorrect  let- 
ter forms  and  bad  habits  in  position,  holding  the  pen  and  movement  of  the 
hand  and  arm. 

In  1908  the  Ontario  Copy  Books  (five  numbers)  with  headlines  were 
authorized.  In  addition  to  the  above  series  the  Ontario  Writing  Course,  a 
pupil's  manual  of  exercises  for  securing  freedom  and  control  of  movement  as 
well  as  accuracy  of  form  was  authorized.  The  writing  manual  was  designed 
to  be  used  with  the  Ontario  blank  copy  book,  which  was  also  authorized. 

In  1916  there  were  authorized  for  the  public  schools  Ontario  Writing 
Course,  Book  I.,  and  Ontario  Blank  Writing  Book  No.  1,  for  Forms  I.  and  II.; 
Ontario  Writing  Course,  Book  II.,  and  Ontario  Blank  Writing  Book  No.  II., 
for  Forms  III.  and  IV.  Copy  books  with  headlines  are  no  longer  authorized. 

The  introduction  of  the  writing  manual  for  the  pupil's  use  has  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  writing.  Each  writing 
course  contains  a  graded  series  of  exercises  for  securing  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  for  developing  the  correct  letter  forms.  The  books  are  illustrated  to 
show  correct  positions  for  writing  and  definite  instructions  are  given  to  the 
pupil  at  the  top  of  each  page.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  self-criticism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  learn- 
ing of  a  free  muscular  style  of  writing. 

DRAWING  BOOKS 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  1871  recommended  for  use  in  the 
common  school  of  Upper  Canada  the  following  drawing  books:*  Right  line* 
in  their  Right  Places,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson;  Teacher's  Guide  and  Bartholo- 
mew's Primary  School  Drawing  Cards,  by  Miss  J.  H.  Stickney.  The  Draw- 
ing Books  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Progressive  Studies  (seven  num- 

*D.  H.  E..  Vol.  24.  p.  109. 
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bers),  William  Hermes'  Drawing  Instructor  for  Advanced  Students;  and  in 
1875  Vere  Foster's  drawing  books  were  authorized. t 

In  the  early  days  drawing  was  valued  for  the  training  it  gave  to  the 
hand  and  for  its  practical  applications.  In  1877  designing  and  perspective 
were  begun  with  Third  Book  classes. 

The  First  Reader,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  of  the  Ontario  Series  authorized  in 
1 884,  contained  drawing  exercises.  Part  I.  contained  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  respecting  the  designs  for  drawing  contained  in  the  book: 

"Having  chosen  a  design  for  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should  place  a  copy  of 
it  on  the  blackboard  and  aid  the  pupil  to  analyse  its  form  and  to  understand 
the  plan  of  its  construction.  He  should  proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

First  as  to  form. — Pointing  to  the  copy  he  should  require  the  pupils  to 
name  the  figure  upon  which  the  design  is  based;  to  show  the  points  where 
the  lines  of  this  figure  are  divided;  to  show  what  construction  lines  are  drawn 
from  these  points;  to  show  what  other  construction  lines  are  drawn,  and  the 
points  where  these  are  divided;  and  so  on.  Then  he  should  require  them  to 
point  out  and  name  the  different  forms  of  which  the  design  is  composed,  to 
show  how  the  different  lines  of  these  forms  are  drawn;  to  point  out  the 
forms  that  are  repeated  and  to  state  how  often  they  are  repeated  and  so  on. 

Second  as  to  construction. — Having  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  the 
figure  upon  which  the  design  is  based  he  should  require  the  pupils  to  show 
how  its  lines  are  to  be  divided  for  drawing  construction  lines;  to  show  from 
what  other  points  construction  lines  are  to  be  drawn,  in  what  direction  the 
construction  lines  should  be  drawn;  what  other  divisions  should  be  made; 
what  points  should  be  taken  as  guide  dots,  and  so  on.  Then  he  should  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  show  how  one  of  the  lines  of  the  design  should  be  drawn; 
and  when  it  has  been  drawn,  to  show  how  and  where  the  similar  lines  of  the 
design  are  to  be  drawn;  and  so  on  until  all  the  lines  of  the  design  have  been 
placed.  Finally  he  should  require  them  to  state  what  parts  of  the  drawing 
should  be  erased  so  that  the  resulting  drawing  may  correspond  with  the  given 
design. 

The  design  should  again  be  drawn  on  the  board  either  by  the  teacher  or 
a  pupil,  or  by  the  teacher  and  a  pupil  together,  the  different  steps  being  as 
much  as  possible  suggested  by  the  class.  Lastly  it  should  be  drawn  by  the 
whole  class  on  slate  or  paper,  to  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  or  copied  from 
the  blackboard,  the  teacher  aiding  individual  pupils  when  necessary.  The 
teacher  should  occasionally  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  designs  from 
memory  and  to  modify  them  by  the  addition  or  omission  of  details;  also  to 
form,  within  some  simple  enclosing  figure,  original  designs  from  given  ele- 
ments, or  otherwise. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  upright;  to  face  the  desk;  to  keep  their 

tMarlinff's  Brief  History  of  Public  and  High  School  Text  Books  in  Ontario.  1846-1889, 
page  8. 
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slates  or  paper  on  the  desks  in  one  position,  the  edges  parallel  with  the  edges 
of  the  desk;  to  use  long  pencils  and  to  hold  them  lightly  and  so  that  the 
fingers  will  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  lines  to  be  drawn."* 

The  designs  referred  to  above  were  all  drawn  with  straight  lines.  The 
work  was  evidently  very  mechanical  and  much  inferior  to  the  present  course 
in  art  for  Grade  I.  pupils. 

In  1885  a  graded  series  of  drawing  books  (five  numbers)  was  author- 
ized for  classes  above  the  First  Form,  and  in  1887  a  Kindergarten  series 
(two  numbers)  was  authorized  and  might  be  used  in  First  Book  classes 
instead  of  the  exercises  contained  in  their  readers.  A  new  series  of  drawing 
books  (six  numbers)  was  authorized  in  1891  for  Forms  II.,  III.  and  IV.  The 
course  for  Form  V.  included  freehand,  practical  geometry,  perspective,  ob- 
ject drawing  and  industrial  designs,  f  In  1896  the  High  School  Drawing 
Course,  numbers  one  and  two,  were  authorized  for  Fifth  Form  pupils  of  the 
public  Schools. $ 

The  drawing  books  were  used  mainly  for  practice  in  drawing.  Pupils 
made  copies  of  the  exercises  in  their  drawing  books  and  occasionally  did  a 
little  original  work  in  designing. 

In  1904  when  the  Public  School  Programme  of  Studies  was  thoroughly 
reorganized  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  drawing  course  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Art.  The  Form  I.  course  included  freehand  expression  with 
pencil,  pen,  crayon,  and  water-color;  blackboard  and  pencil  drawings  (free 
movement)  of  simple  natural  objects  and  other  objects  in  which  children  are 
interested,  as  toys,  dolls,  etc. ;  simple  grasses,  leaves,  sprays,  flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  pet  animals,  etc.,  in  water-colors  or  colored  crayons;  color  pencil  or 
ink  illustrations  of  stories;  study  of  pictures.  The  work  for  the  other  Forms  in- 
cluded study  of  color;  freehand  expression;  object  drawing;  water-colors; 
memory,  imaginative  and  illustrative  drawing;  study  of  pictures;  simple  land- 
scapes from  window  or  out-of-doors;  freehand  perspective,  etc.§ 

The  reorganized  course  did  not  fit  in  well  with  the  authorized  drawing 
books.  It  was  quite  evident  that  such  a  course  could  be  taught  best  without 
a  text -book.  Accordingly  in  1  909  the  Minister  of  Education  announced  as 
follows:  "Drawing  books  are  no  longer  authorized.  The  subject  shall  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  Course  of  Study.  After  Jan.  1st,  1910,  blank 
drawing  books  and  pads  from  which  sheets  may  be  detached  will  be  author- 
ized and  shall  be  used  by  the  pupils.  || 

*The  Ontario  Readers.     First  Reader,  Part  I.,  Toronto.    Canada  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.. 

1884. 

fStatutes  and  Regulations,  Public  and  High  Schools,  Ontario,  1891,  p.  104. 
JSee  Public  School  Course  of  Study  in  Statutes  and  Regulations,  Public  and  High 

Schools,  Ontario,  1896,  p.  122. 

§See  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  Ontario,  1904;  p.  50-64. 
||  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1909.     Note  3,  page  196. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS 

The  idea  of  free  schools  is  accepted  to-day  without  question.  A  free 
school  usually  includes  such  equipment  as  maps,  globes,  etc.,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  include  free  text-books 
also.  Frequently  the  fear  that  the  tax  rate  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is 
if  text-books  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality  has  hindered 
the  free-text-book  movement.  But  the  cost  of  supplying  the  schools  with 
free  text  books  has  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  taxpayers.  Con- 
fidential data  was  secured  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  from  43 
text-book  publishers  relative  to  their  local  sales  for  1913.  This  list  included 
practically  all  the  text-book  publishers  in  the  United  States  whose  business 
is  more  than  purely  local.  They  handle  probably  99  per  cent,  of  the  total 
text-book  business.  The  figures  submitted  by  them  showed  that  their  total 
sales  for  public  schools,  elementary  and  high,  for  the  year  1913  amounted  to 
$14,261,768.25.  Excluding  the  elementary  school  enrollment  for  California, 
as  California  printed  her  own  elementary  books,  the  enrollment  in  public, 
elementary  and  high  schools,  for  the  year  was  18,213,786.  Therefore  for 
each  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  annual  sale 
of  text-books  was  78.3  cents.  The  total  expenditure  per  child  for  text-books 
was  greater  than  this  amount  by  from  1  0  to  15  per  cent.,  as  local  dealers  receive 
a  commission  on  sales,  fixed  in  many  States  by  legislation  at  the  per  cents 
given.  The  cost  of  text-books  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  but  little 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance,  support  and  equip- 
ment.* 

The  Ontario  Tex-Book  Commission  which  reported  in  1907f  on  text- 
book prices,  gave  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Public  Schools,  Toronto,  which  showed  that  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil 
for  text-books  furnished  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  to  the  public 
school  pupils  of  the  city  during  the  fourteen  years  since  the  introduction  of 
free  text-books  was  lOf^c,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  supplies  for  the  same 
period  was  13j/^  cents.  This  remarkably  low  cost  was  secured  through  the 
operation  of  a  well-managed  lending  system  in  which  the  books  were  not 
given  outright  but  remained  the  property  of  the  Board,  and  were  kept  in  use 
until  worn  out. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Senior  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1918,  gave  figures  which  showed 

'United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin.  1915,  No.  36,  p.  9. 
tReport  of  Text-Book  Commission  for  Ontario,  1907,  p.  103. 
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that  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books,  supplementary  reading 
books,  stationery  and  supplies  for  art  and  drawing,  constructive  work  and 
kindergarten,  for  the  period  1903  to  1918,  was  $1.16.  This  period  included 
the  war  years  during  which  prices  were  much  in  advance  of  pre-war  prices. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  free-text-book  movement  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  1818, 
when  provision  was  made  for  free  text-books  in  Philadelphia.  Other  cities, 
principally  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  soon 
followed.  The  first  mandatory  State-wide  free-text-book  law  was  passed 
by  Massachusetts  in  1884.  Before  this  date  nineteen  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  largest  cities,  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  sixteen  towns  in 
the  United  States  were  furnishing  free  text-books  to  their  schools. 

A  Massachusetts  official  education  report  gives  the  following  as  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  free  text-book  system  as  determined  by  many  years 
of  free  text-books  in  the  State. 

"Experience  has  brought  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  free-text-book 
system  into  well-defined  and  conspicuous  prominence,  as,  for  instance,  the 
following: 

1.  The  removal  of  a  serious  burden  of  expense  from  parents. 

2.  The  ending  of  the  friction  that  so  often  arises  when  parents  with  old 
books  in  their  possession  are  called  upon  to  buy  new. 

3.  The  banishing  of  obnoxious  distinctions  between  those  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  own  books. 

4.  A  more  generous  and  varied  supply  of  text-books  at  school,  with 
uniformity  wherever  desirable. 

5.  Greater  ease  in  keeping  this  supply  fresh  and  modern. 

6.  Increased  respect  for  books,  as  shown  in  the  care  of  them. 

7.  Great  saving  in  time  and  energy,  because  of  having  books  on  hand 
in  ample  supply,  when  terms  begin,  or  new  subjects  are  taken  up. 

8.  A  larger  and  more  permanent  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

9.  A  closer  approach  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  public  school  system."* 
Further  evidence  of  the  successful  working  of  the  free  text-book  system 

was  secured  in  1 9  1  2  by  the  division  of  education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion by  questioning  twenty  State  Superintendents  in  States  in  which  free  text- 
books were  furnished  to  all  or  the  larger  portion  of  the  school  children.  The 
results  of  the  inquiries  are  as  follows: 

"In  no  single  case  is  there  any  movement  looking  toward  the  repeal  of 
the  free-text-book  law. 

*Free  Text-Books  and  State  Uniformity,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin. 
1915,  No.  36,  pajre  8. 
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Each  one  of  the  twenty  State  Superintendents  testifies  that  free  text- 
books enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Seventeen  of  them  testify  that  the  free-text-book  system  tends  to  prolong 
the  school  life  of  the  child.  The  other  three  have  no  data  on  which  to  base 
answers. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty  testify  that  the  free-text-book  system  makes  the 
adoption  of  new  text-books  easier.  In  other  cases  new  adoptions  are  regulat- 
ed by  law  and  so  are  not  affected. 

In  a  similar  way  fourteen  superintendents  wrote  that  the  free-text-book 
system  has  no  apparant  tendency  to  take  away  from  the  child  the  pride  of 
personal  ownership  which  might  come  through  having  privately  bought  books. 

School  books  bought  by  the  community  cost  the  community  about  twenty 
per  cent,  less  than  they  do  when  they  are  bought  by  individuals."* 

According  to  Bulletin  No.  36  already  referred  to,  free  text-books  are 
mandatory  for  public  elementary  and  public  secondary  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing States:  "Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Wyoming. 
In  Arizona,  California,  Utah  and  Vermont  text-books  are  furnished  free  to 
elementary  school  pupils  only.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  law  in  the 
matter  but  books  are  supplied  free  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  all  elementary 
school  children. "f 

Since  July  1st,  1920,  California^  furnishes  free  text-books  to  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  elementary  schools,  but  the  State  does  not  print  the  second- 
ary school  text-books. 

In  seventeen  other  States,  school  districts  may  supply  free  text-books  if 
they  desire  to  do  so;  this  applies  to  all  districts  in  sixteen  States  and  to  cities 
and  union  free  districts  only,  in  New  York.  These  "permissive  States"  are: 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  all  but  five  of  the  seventeen  permissive 
States  the  question  of  whether  or  not  free  text-books  shall  be  furnished,  is  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  individual  school  districts. 
The  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  in  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Washington  and  West  Virginia.  In  Idaho  it  is  left  to  the  district,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  extent  to  which  per- 
missive legislation  has  been  taken  advantage  of  varies  a  great  deal  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.  "The  approximate  percentage  of  the  pupils  enrolled  to  whom 
free  text-books  were  furnished  in  1915  is,  Connecticut,  85  per  cent. ;  Colorado, 
60  per  cent.;  Idaho,  75  per  cent.;  Michigan,  57  per  cent;  New  York,  66  per 

*See  Report  of  Inquiry  in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  36,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

page  8. 

tBulletin.  1915.  No.  36.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  p.  16. 
4Avery,  Lewis  B.,  "State-Printed  Text-Books  in  California."    The  Elementary  School 

Journal.  April.  1919. 
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cent;  North  Dakota,  50  per  cent.;  Ohio,  16  per  cent.;  South  Dakota,  5  per 
cent. ;  Washington,  70  per  cent, ;  West  Virginia,  20  per  cent. ;  Wisconsin,  66  per 
cent.  The  number  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  is  very  small,  and  the  Texas  law  has 
not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  allow  districts  to  come  under  its  operation. 
In  the  remaining  States  where  neither  mandatory  nor  permissive  laws 
have  been  passed,  a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  other  districts  are 
furnishing  books  without  any  legal  authorization.* 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  CANADA 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA 

The  law  which  provided  for  free  text-books  to  the  schools  of  Manitoba 
was  passed  at  the  1903  session  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  At  first  certain 
books  were  supplied  to  the  junior  grades  only.  This  plan  was  adopted  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools,  in  particular,  were  in  the 
lower  grades,  many  of  them  never  getting  beyond  grade  V.  or  VI.  before 
quitting  school. 

In  1906  the  following  text-books  were  furnished  free  to  the  schools  by 
the  Department  of  Education  on  receipt  of  a  properly  certified  requisition: 
Teacher's  Record  Book  of  Free  Texts,  Principal's  Record  Book  of  Free 
Texts,  the  following  Victorian  Readers:  Primer  (Grade  I.),  First  Reader 
(Grade  II.)  and  Second  Reader  (Grade  III.),  Bi-Lingual  Reader,  French- 
English  (for  bi-lingual  schools  only),  Morang's  Modern  Arithmetic,  Book  I., 
for  Grades  IV.  and  V.,  Geography:  Our  home  and  its  surroundings,  for 
Grades  IV.  and  V.,  Royal  Atlas  for  Manitoba  schools,  for  Grades  VI.,  VII. 
and  VIII.  The  books  at  present  (1920)  issued  free  to  the  schools  are: 

The  Manitoba  Readers:  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV. 

Phonic  Primer. 

Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

Teacher's  Record  Book. 

Principal's  Record  Book. 

The  "requisition"  for  free  texts  is  made  out  by  the  teacher  and  signed  by 
the  teacher  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  district.  The  books  are  sent 
prepaid  to  the  nearest  railway  point  and  in  some  cases  where  the  district  is 
far  back  from  the  railway  the  books  are  sent  by  mail. 

The  teacher  is  the  custodian  of  the  books  and  the  ownership  is  vested  in 
the  district,  the  trustees  are  required  to  see  that  suitable  accomodation  is 
provided  for  all  free  text-books  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  that  the  teacher  or  teachers  keep  an  accurate  statement  of  the  receipt  and 
distribution  of  such  books  in  the  records  furnished  by  the  Department 

If  the  child  loses  or  destroys  a  book  before  being  promoted  to  the  next 
grade  he  must  replace  the  book  at  his  own  expense,  t 

*Bulletin  No.  36,  page  18. 

fFrom  information  furnished  by  Free-Text-Book  Clerk,  January,  1920. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

British  Columbia  has  a  more  complete  system  of  free  text-books  than 
any  other  province  in  Canada.  It  was  started  in  August,  1  908,  and  followed 
the  lending  plan  until  1912,  when  the  giving  plan  was  introduced.  The 
system  is  directed  by  the  Free  Text-Book  Branch  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Practically  all  elementary  text-books  are  supplied  free  and  a  large 
part  of  those  required  for  the  secondary  schools. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  Instructions  cover  the  more 
important  regulations  under  which  the  system  is  operated:* 

"Under  the  present  plan  (giving  plan)  the  number  of  books  to  be  re- 
quisitioned for  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  already 
supplied  with  free  text-books,  the  reserve  stock  in  good  condition,  the  number 
of  promotions  about  to  be  made,  and  the  expected  increase  in  attendance;  a 
just  relation  should  thus  be  maintained  between  the  number  of  promotions 
and  the  number  of  books  ordered,  together  with  the  number  of  books  in 
reserve.  All  entries  in  order  column  must  therefore  be  supported  by  corres- 
ponding promotions  or  by  an  explanation;  otherwise  the  items  thus  unsupport- 
ed will  be  disregarded." 

"In  ordering  books  please  compare  the  number  ordered,  added  to  the 
balance  on  hand  (reserve  stock)  with  the  number  of  pupils  who  will  need 
the  books  according  to  the  course  of  study  or  instructions  in  requisition  form. 
This  may  prevent  a  surplus  of  books  being  sent  to  the  school  (a  course  wlv.ch 
in  the  aggregate  is  costly  to  the  Education  Department  and  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible),  and  will  further  assist  in  utilizing  the  reserve  stock  of 
books  in  good  condition.  The  free  text-books  in  History,  Nature  Study, 
Hygiene  and  Grammar  should  not  be  ordered  for  the  use  of  Third  Reader 
pupils,  nor  placed  in  their  hands;  the  temporary  use  by  these  pupils  of  any 
of  the  books  named  which  may  be  in  reserve,  is  not  permitted.  The  course 
of  study  also  requires  that  the  text-book  in  Arithmetic  shall  not  be  issued  to 
pupils  of  the  Junior  Grade  (First  Primer,  Second  Primer,  First  Reader  and 
Second  Reader),  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  in  rural  schools  (ungraded)  and 
then  only  in  the  case  of  pupils  doing  the  third-year  work  in  Arithmetic  outlined 
for  Junior  Grade." 

"Under  the  'giving'  plan  but  one  copy  of  the  same  kind  of  bound,  free 
text-book  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  any  pupil,  that  is,  a  second  copy  can 
only  be  secured  by  purchase  at  the  price  stated  in  the  official  price-list. 
Teachers  should  accordingly  see  that  pupils  retain  their  free  text-books,  as 
the  purchase  of  new  books  of  the  same  kind  will  thus  be  avoided  in  case  of 
their  attendance  at  another  school  in  the  Province.  High  School  principals 
will  please  remember  that  new  pupils  will  probably  come  to  school  provided 

"Circular  of  Instructions.  Free  Text-Book  Branch   (Education  Department),  Victoria, 
B.  C..  May.  1919. 
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with  the  prescribed  text-book  in  Arithmetic;  and  that  in  case  they  do  not  they 
can  acquire  another  only  by  purchase,  provided  they  had  already  received  a 
copy  of  the  prescribed  Arithmetic  when  they  were  pupils  of  a  common  or 
graded  school." 

"The  Essentials  of  Health  issued  until  June,  1912  to  common  and  graded 
schools  and  now  replaced  in  these  schools  by  How  to  be  Healthy,  will  not 
be  recalled,  but  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  these  schools  as  part  of  the 
library;  they  must  not  be  given  outright  to  pupils  of  these  schools." 

"An  accurate  record,  duly  dated,  of  the  books  given  to  the  pupils  under 
the  'giving'  plan,  is  to  be  kept  as  before,  in  Teachers'  Record  (Pupil's  Ac- 
count), in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  issuance  free  of  charge  of  a  second 
copy  of  the  same  kind  of  text-book  to  any  pupil,  in  case  of  loss  or  destruction 
(wilful  or  otherwise)  of  the  first.  Each  shipment  of  free  text-books  for  any 
school  should  be  promptly  entered  in  Stock  Account  of  Principal's  or  Teach- 
er's Record.  The  first  entry  in  this  account  for  any  school  year  is  balance  on 
hand  from  previous  year." 

"Even  when  pupils  leave  a  school  they  are  not  required  under  the  giving 
plan  (now  in  force)  to  return  free  text-books  such  as  First  Primer,  Second 
Primer,  Readers,  Arithmetics,  Spelling  Books,  Nature  Study,  How  to  be 
Healthy  First  Steps  in  English,  Canadian  History,  Public  School  Grammar, 
Latin  Lessons,  and  Essentials  of  Health." 

"When  a  free  text-book  is  issued  to  a  pupil  his  name  should  at  once  be 
written  in  label  of  such  free  text-book  and  an  appropriate  entry  duly  dated 
made  in  Pupil's  Account  of  Teacher's  Record." 

Requisition,  duly  filled  and  signed  by  both  secretary  and  teacher,  and 
accompanied  with  necessary  letter  of  explanation,  should  be  promptly  return- 
ed to  the  Free  Text-Book  Branch,  so  that  the  distribution  of  suplies  for  the 
first  or  summer  term  (August  to  December)  of  the  school  year  (1919-1920) 
may  begin,  if  possible,  in  July  of  this  year,  provided  all  required  reports  and 
receipts  for  the  present  school  year  have  been  received." 

The  following  text-books  are  supplied  free  to  the  Common  or  Graded 
Schools:  Teacher's  Record  Book  of  Free  Texts,  Principal's  Record  Book  of 
Free  Texts,  Monthly  Reports  of  Attendance,  Monthly  Reports  to  Parents, 
B.  C.  Beginner's  Reader  (as  First  Primer),  B.  C.  Phonic  Primer  (as  Second 
Primer),  B.  C.  First  Reader,  B.  C.  Second  Reader,  B.  C.  Third  Reader,  B.  C. 
Fourth  Reader,  Milne's  Arithmetic  Book  I.,  Milne's  Arithmetic  Book  II., 
Milne's  Arithmetic  Book  III.,  New  Method  Writing-Pad  Part  I.  and  Part  II., 
New  Method  Writing  Book  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  Writing  Book  Nos. 
8  and  9,  Drawing-Book  Nos.  1,2,  3,  4,  and  4A,  the  Universal  Spelling  Book, 
How  to  be  Healthy,  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  First  Steps  in  English, 
World  Relations  and  the  Continents,  History  of  Canada  (Gammell),  B.  C. 
Public  School  Grammar  (Lang). 
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For  Secondary  Schools  the  following  are  supplied  free:  Teacher's  Record 
Book,  Principal's  Record  Book,  Monthly  Reports  of  Attendance,  Monthly 
Reports  to  Parents,  Fifth  Reader,  Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners,  Drawing- 
Books  Nos.  5  and  5 A,  B.  C.  Fourth  Reader,  Milne's  Arithmetic  Book  II., 
Milne's  Arithmetic  Book  No.  III.,  Drawing-Books  Nos.  4  and  4A,  Writing- 
Books  Nos.  8  and  9,  The  Universal  Spelling  Book,  Essentials  of  Health,  Nature 
Study  and  Agriculture,  How  to  be  Healthy,  History  of  Canada  (Gammell), 
B.  C.  Public  School  Grammar  (Lang). 

Before  any  books  are  supplied  to  a  district  the  Trustees  must  forward 
•with  the  first  order  a  duly  signed  agreement  to  provide  satisfactory  accomo- 
dations  (suitable  book-case  or  book-cases)  for  all  free  texts,  and  further  to 
see  that  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  by  them  fulfil  all  duties  with  regard 
to  free  text-books  and  supplies  and  that  he  or  they  keep  a  proper  account 
of  all  books,  etc.  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Freight  or  express  charges  on  all  supplies  are  paid  by  the  Education  De- 
partment (prepaid  when  possible),  but  School  Boards  are  expected  to  accept 
delivery  from  Railway,  Express,  Steamboat  or  Stage  Company  at  the  nearest 
available  station  or  point,  and  to  defray  thereafter  the  cartage  and  other 
transportation  charge.* 

Mr.  David  Wilson,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Free  Text-Book  Branch,  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  year  191  7-18, 
stated  that  the  Free  Text-Book  Branch  distributed  during  that  year  text-books 
and  other  supplies  which  would  have  cost  parents  and  School  Boards  $80,- 
575.66.  To  purchase  and  distribute  these  among  the  various  schools  of  the 
Province  through  the  Free  Text-Book  Branch  required  an  expenditure  of 
$59,582.02,  made  up  as  follows: 

Text-books,  etc.  (laid  down  cost)  $   51,758.47 

Distribution   (freight,  boxes,  etc.)    2,338.41 

Salaries  of  Staff 4,798.55 

Temporary  assistance  686.59 


$  59,582.02 

The  profit  on  the  year's  transaction  was  therefore  $20,973.66.  The 
postage  on  parcels  of  free  text-books  to  various  points  was  not  included  in 
the  item  for  "Distribution",  if  this  were  done  it  would  reduce  slightly  the 
profits,  t 

*From  information  furnished  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  Free  Text-Book  Branch  of  the 

Education  Department.  Victoria,  B.  C. 
fSee  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia.  1917-1918.  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education;  page  69. 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  JN  SASKATCHEWAN 

A  system  of  free  text-books  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  since  1909.  The  following  Readers  are 
supplied  free:  Phonic  Primer  and  Alexandra  series  of  Readers  comprising  the 
Primer,  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader  and  Fourth  Reader. 

The  regulations  which  govern  the  distribution  of  free  Readers  are  as 
follows:  A  Phonic  Primer  may  be  given  to  a  Grade  I.  pupil  when  he  first 
enters  school,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  he  requires  it.  A  new  Reader 
is  to  be  given  to  a  pupil  (a)  when  he  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  Grade  I.  to 
require  an  Alexandra  Primer;  (b)  when  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade; 
(c)  on  entering  a  Saskatchewan  School  after  arrival  from  another  Province. 
Each  Reader  given  to  a  pupil  becomes  his  property.  A  pupil  is  entitled  to 
only  one  copy  of  the  Phonic  Primer  or  the  Reader  of  his  grade.  If  another 
copy  is  required  before  completing  the  work  of  the  grade  it  must  be  purchased. 
If  Readers  are  not  obtainable  from  local  dealers  they  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Department  at  the  following  prices:  Phonic  Primer,  10  cents;  Alexandra 
Primer,  20  cents;  First  Reader,  25  cents;  Second  Reader,  35  cents;  Third 
Reader,  45  cents;  Fourth  Reader,  50  cents. 

When  free  Readers  are  received  from  the  Department,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  graded  school,  from  the  Principal,  the  teacher  shall  enter  the  date  and  num- 
ber of  copies  of  each  Reader  in  the  proper  column  lof  the  Stock  Account. 

The  names  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Pupil's 
Account,  and  when  texts  are  distributed  the  figure  "1"  is  to  be  inserted  in 
this  account  opposite  pupil's  name. 

When  books  are  distributed  an  entry  shall  be  made  in  the  Stock 
Account  under  "Disbursements." 

On  December  3  1  st,  or  when  the  school  closes  for  the  year,  the  teacher 
shall  close  the  Stock  Account  by  indicating  the  total  number  of  free  text- 
books received  during  the  year,  and  the  total  number  of  free  text-books 
on  hand  not  distributed.* 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ALBERTA 

The  Province  of  Alberta  supplies  the  same  set  of  free  Readers  as  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  regulations  under  which  these  are  given 
are  practically  the  same  for  both  provinces.  In  addition  to  the  Readers  the 
Province  of  Alberta  supplies  free  to  all  bona  fide  pupils  in  Grade  VII.  and 
VIII.  free  text-books  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  Each  pupil  is  entitled  to 
one  text-book  only  in  agriculture.  Such  text-book  becomes  the  property  of 
the  pupil.  During  the  year  1917,  5520  agricultures  were  distributed  to  schools 
in  the  Province. 

*Memorandum  for  Teachers,  Teacher's   Record   of  Free  Text-Books,  Department  of 
Education,    Province    of    Saskatchewan,    February,    1919. 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ONTARIO 

Free  text-books  have  been  encouraged  for  a  number  of  years  in  Ontario 
by  permissive  legislation  but  outside  of  the  cities  comparatively  few  Boards  of 
Trustees  are  availing  themselves  of  the  authority  which  this  legislation  gives 
them  of  supplying  the  school  under  their  care  with  free  texts. 

In  1850  an  act  was  passed  which  made  provision  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  maps,  globes  and  apparatus  through  the  Depository  at  Toronto,  which 
was  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  same  act  authorized  the  establishment  of 
township  and  school  libraries.  Liberal  grants  were  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  aid  Trustees  in  buying  books  for  school  libraries.  Government 
grants  for  school  libraries  have  continued  down  to  the  present. 

According  to  the  Compendium  of  School  Law  and  Regulations,  1878, 
Public  School  Boards  in  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  had  power 
"to  procure  suitable  maps,  apparatus,  text  and  prize  books,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  school  libraries  (37  V.  C.  28,  S.  86,  5  C. ).  and  to  lay  before 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city,  town  or  village  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
which  they  considered  requisite"  for  procuring  suitable  apparatus  and  text, 
prize  and  library  books  for  such  school.  These  text-books  were  to  be  the 
authorized  text-books  and  the  prize  and  library  books  were  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Department. 

By  the  School  Act  of  1885  Public  School  Boards  in  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  were  given  power  "to  collect  at  their  discretion,  from 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  any  public  school  under  their 
charge  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  calendar  month  per  pupil,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  text-books,  stationery  and  other  contingencies,  and  to  see 
that  all  the  pupils  were  supplied  'with  a  uniform  series  of  authorized  text- 
books." This  act  did  not  give  School  Boards  power  to  meet  the  expense  of 
free  text-books  by  a  general  tax  on  the  ratepayers,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
former  act. 

The  School  Act  of  1  89  1  gave  School  Boards  in  cities,  towns  and  incor- 
porated villages  authority  either  to  charge  parents  or  guardians  a  fee  not 
exceeding  twenty  cents  a  month  per  pupil  to  meet  the  cost  of  text-books, 
stationery  and  other  school  supplies,  or,  at  their  discretion,  to  charge  the  cost 
to  the  corporation. 

By  the  Act  of  1  896  this  authority  to  meet  the  expense  for  free  text-books 
by  a  general  tax  on  the  ratepayers  was  extended  to  rural  school  boards. 

In  1 904  the  Education  Act  of  1901  was  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  he  shall  have 
power  also  to  apportion  under  the  provisions  of  such  regulations  as  may  be 
made  by  order-in-council  all  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  aiding  public  and  separate  school  boards  in  rural  districts  to  furnish 
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certain  text-books  free  of  cost."  The  regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment under  which  aid  was  granted  to  rural  schools  for  free  text-books,  were 
as  follows:* 

108.  Any  public  or  separate  School  Board  in  rural  districts  may,  by  a 
resolution,   decide  to  have  certain  text-books  purchased  for  the  pupils  free 
of  cost  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

1 09.  The  text-books  that  may  be  provided  in  this  way  shall  include 
only  such  Readers  as  may  be  authorized  for  the  public  or  separate  schools. 

1  1 0.  Any  rural  School  Board  which  provides  such  text-books  free  for 
the  scholars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant,  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
expended,  from  whatever  money  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  legislature. 

111.  Trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  from  either  wholesale 
or  retail  dealers,  and  on  such  conditions  as  they  may  consider  most  desirable. 

112.  The  Trustees  are  required  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  text-books,  which  become  the  property  of  the  Board,   and  the 
Principal  or  a  Teacher  of  the  school  shall  be  librarian  and  act  under  such  in- 
structions as  may  be  given  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Inspector  or  the 
Trustees  of  the  school  concerned. 

1  1 3.  All  applications  for  Legislative  aid  must  be  made  through  the 
Public  (or  Separate)  School  Inspector  to  the  Minister  of  Education  by  the 
Trustees,  who  shall  give  all  necessary  information  regarding  the  books  pur- 
chased, together  with  such  vouchers  from  the  book  sellers  as  may  be  required. 
The  Inspector  will  make  application  to  the  Education  Department  on  a  form 
to  be  provided. 

1  1 4.  All  applications  by  Trustees  for  Legislative  aid  must  be  made 
before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  each  year,  and  after  the  books  have  been 
receiver.  Any  purchase  made  after  that  date  and  before  the  same  date  of 
the  succeeding  year  may  be  included  in  the  application  made  the  following 
year. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1904,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  above  regulations  would  be  instrumental  in  establishing 
a  system  of  free  text-books  for  rural  schools  that  would  gain  in  popularity 
from  year  to  year.  But  this  permissive  legislation  did  not  prove  as  effective 
as  was  anticipated.  Between  1 904  and  1910  free  text-book  grants  were 
distributed  annually  under  these  regulations,  and  during  this  period  29  schools 
expended  a  total  sum  of  $281.91  for  free  text-books  and  were  reimbursed  by 
way  of  grants  to  the  extent  of  $  1 90.92.  t 

The  Ontario  Text-Book  Commission,  appointed  in  1906  to  consider 
the  prices  of  school  text-books,  after  securing  evidence  concerning  free  text- 
book systems  then  in  operation  in  several  States  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 

'Regulations  of  the  Education  Department.  Province  of  Ontario,  1904;  p.  38. 
f  Annual  Report,  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario),  1904;  p.  xxiv. 
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in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  in  certain  cities  in  Ontario,  reported  in 
favour  of  a  free-text-book  system  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Commis- 
sion suggested  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  supplying  school  Readers 
and  other  public  school  books  to  all  School  Boards  at  cost;  and  that  later 
on  Readers  might  be  supplied  to  rural  schools  free  of  charge.* 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  ONTARIO 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Ontario  furnish  text-books  to  the  pupils  of  their 
schools;  six  of  these  supply  the  books  absolutely  free;  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  one  city  passed  a  resolution  in  February  (1920)  in  favour  of  free 
text-books,  but  did  not  fix  the  date  on  which  the  plan  would  be  put  into 
effect.  Practically  all  the  remaining  cities  furnish  certain  supplies  free  to  the 
pupils.  Several  cities  are  considering  the  question  of  free  text-books. 

The  City  of  Toronto. — A  free  text-book  system  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  Toronto  since  1 892.  At  first  the  lending  plan  was  followed, 
but  recently  because  of  popular  prejudice  against  having  pupils  use  books 
that  had  been  used  by  others,  the  lending  plan  was  changed  to  the  giving 
plan. 

Text-books  and  all  supplies  are  given  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge  with 
the  exception  of  geographies  and  supplementary  readers;  these  books  are 
merely  lent  to  pupils  for  their  use  in  school  and  are  not  taken  home.  But 
all  other  books  are  now  given  outright  to  the  pupils  and  become  their  property 
when  they  are  transferred  to  another  school  or  on  leaving  school. 

The  City  of  Ottawa. — A  free-text-book  system  has  been  in  operation, 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  since  the  year  1903.  The  readers 
the  spellers  and  the  arithmetics  are  given  outright  to  the  pupils,  and  are 
expected  to  last  for  the  school  course.  If  pupils  lose  or  destroy  their  books 
they  have  to  replace  them  themselves.  Geographies,  histories,  grammars, 
song-books  and  supplementary  reading  books  are  not  given  outright  to  pupils 
but  belong  to  the  class-room  as  part  of  its  equipment. 

At  first  contracts  were  made  with  local  merchants  who  distributed 
supplies  to  the  schools  on  the  requisition  of  principals,  certified  by  the  In- 
spector. In  1911  the  Board  established  a  supply  depot  of  its  own  and  the 
necessary  goods  are  kept  in  stock  and  sent  out  monthly  to  the  schools  on 
requisition  from  the  principal.  Principals  are  expected  to  use  good  judgment 
in  ordering  supplies. 

Mr.  James  Thorne,  clerk  of  supplies,  gives  the  following  as  among  the 
advantages  of  the  free-text-book  system: 

1.    Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  books  and  other  supplies. 
When  pupils  purchase  their  own  supplies,   many,  through  carelessness  or  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  neglect  to  buy  what  they  need,  and 
thus  the  work  of  the  class  and  their  own  progress  are  interfered  with. 
*Report  of  Ontario  Text-Book  Commission;  p.  15. 
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2.  Supplies  of  a  better  and  more  uniform  quality  are  used  under  this 
system  than  would  be  possible  through  promiscuous  buying. 

3.  There  is  a  great  saving  to  the  community  in  buying  supplies  in  large 
quantities  at  wholesale  rates,  often  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

4.  The  expense  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  community.      Each 
ratepayer,  under  this  system,  is  taxed  only  a  few  cents.      If  text-books  were 
not  free  many  ratepayers  would  pay  nothing  for  books  while  others  with  large 
families  would  pay  quite  a  considerable  amount.      Thia  would  not  be  in  line 
with  our  present  ideas  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

The  City  of  Hamilton. — For  a  number  of  years  Hamilton  furnished  text- 
books and  supplies  to  the  puplic  school  pupils  of  the  city,  and  charged  a 
monthly  fee.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  all  public  school  fees  were  abolished, 
and  all  text-books  and  supplies  furnished  absolutely  free  to  the  pupils. 
Spellers  and  compositions  are  issued  to  Junior  Third  classes  and  are  used 
for  the  balance  of  each  pupil's  school  life.  Arithmetics  are  issued  to  the 
Senior  Third;  geographies,  histories,  grammars  and  hygienes  to  the  Junior 
Fourth;  and  algebras  and  bookkeeping  blanks  to  Junior  Fifth  classes. 

Geography  readers,  history  readers,  hygiene  readers,  golden  rule  books, 
supplementary  readers,  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  are  in  the  class- 
rooms where  needed,  but  are  not  the  property  of  the  scholars. 

Early  in  May  of  each  year  the  Principals  send  in  to  the  office  their  re- 
quisitions for  supplies  for  the  fall  term;  these  are  tabulated,  tenders  called 
for  and  the  successful  tenderer  delivers  them  at  the  various  schools  in  time 
for  the  re-opening  in  September. 

The  City  of  Brantford. — The  pupils  of  the  Brantford  public  schools  are 
supplied  absolutely  free  of  charge  with  all  text-books  and  necessary  school 
supplies;  the  only  charge  is  in  the  case  of  non-residents  who  are  charged  one 
dollar  a  month.  If  a  pupil  destroys  a  book  he  must  replace  it  at  his  own 
expense.  For  some  years  Brantford  charged  a  fee  to  pay  for  the  text- 
books furnished  to  the  schools. 

The  City  of  St.  Catharines. — The  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines,  at  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1920,  decided  to  furnish  all 
text-books  and  supplies  free  to  the  public  school  pupils.  The  date  on  which 
the  system  of  free  text-books  was  to  become  operative  was  not  set  at  this 
meeting. 

The  City  of  Peterborough. — Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  city  of  Peterborough  decided  to  furnish  the  public  school  pupils  of  the 
city  with  text-books  and  supplies  and  charge  a  small  monthly  fee.  The 
books  are  given  to  the  pupils  and  become  their  property.  When  a  pupil 
loses  or  destroys  a  book  he  must  replace  it  at  his  own  expense.  Since  supplies 
have  become  more  expensive  the  monthly  fees  do  not  cover  the  expense,  but 
the  balance  is  made  up  from  the  school  taxes. 
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The  City  of  Kingston. — The  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of 
Kingston  supplies  the  public  school  pupils  of  the  city  with  school  readers, 
supplementary  readers,  golden  rule  books,  history  and  geography  readers 
and  all  consumable  supplies,  such  as  blank  books,  paper,  pens,  rulers,  art 
material,  manual  training  material,  etc,  and  charges  a  fee  of  from  50c  to 
$1.50  a  year  to  pay  for  them.  Until  recently  text -books  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history  and  geography  were  also  furnished,  but  instead  of  increasing  the 
monthly  fees  to  meet  the  increased  cost,  because  of  higher  prices,  the  number 
of  books  furnished  was  reduced. 

The  City  of  Woodstock. — Text-books  and  all  school  supplies  have  been 
supplied  to  the  public  school  pupils  of  the  city  of  Woodstock  for  twent- 
five  years.  The  pupils  are  charged  a  fee  which  is  graded  for  the  different 
forms.  The  books  become  the  property  of  the  pupils. 

The  City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Readers,  spellers,  scribblers,  exercise 
books,  pencils,  pens,  ink  and  examination  cap  are  furnished  free  to  the  public 
school  pupils  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  If  a  pupil  loses  or  destroys  his 
book  he  must  replace  it  at  his  own  expense. 

The  City  of  Stratford. — For  many  years  the  city  of  Stratford  supplied 
the  public  school  pupils  with  text -books  and  other  school  supplies,  and 
charged  monthly  fees  of  five,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  Book  pupils  respectively.  The  Board  of  Education  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  cared  for  their  text-books  when 
furnished  according  to  this  plan  and  decided  to  require  pupils  to  purchase  their 
own  books.  At  present  all  supplies,  such  as  ink,  pencils,  note-books,  work- 
books, work  paper,  foolscap,  etc.,  are  supplied  free  to  the  city  schools.  These 
supplies  cost  the  city  from  75  c  to  $1.00  per  pupil  per  annum. 

The  City  of  Fort  William. — Text-books,  exercise  books,  pencils,  pens, 
erasers,  rulers,  etc.,  are  supplied  absolutely  free  to  the  public  school  pupils  in 
the  city  of  Fort  William. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  of  free  text-books  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  a  system  of  free  text-books  can  be  operated  sucess- 
fully  by  a  State  or  Province.  The  system  may  be  a  complete  system  such 
as  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  or  a  partial  system  like  that  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Permissive  legislation  is  uncertain  in  its  results.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  seen  that  South  Dakota  supplies  free  text-books  to  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  while  Minnesota  supplies  free 
text-books  to  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  its  enrollment.  In  Ontario  per- 
missive legislation  has  failed  to  introduce  anything  approaching  a  general 
system  of  free  text-books  even  when  encouraged  by  government  grants.  Since 

NOTE. — Information  re  Free  Text-Books  in  the  cities  of  Ontario  was  furnished  in  most 
instances  by  the  Public  School  Inspector;  for  Toronto  it  was  supplied  by  the 
Supt.  of  Purchasing  and  Supplies;  and  for  Ottawa  by  the  Clerk  of  Supplies. 


the  cities  of  Ontario  which  supply  free  text-books  include  the  three  largest  cities, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  of 
Ontario  are  supplied  with  all  or  part  of  their  school  books  absolutely  free. 

The  plan  followed  by  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  where  readers  are 
supplied  free  to  all  the  schools  of  the  province  by  the  Education  Department, 
is  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  introducing  a  free-text-book  system  than 
permissive  legislation.  Such  a  plan  is  easy  to  operate  and  admits  of  extension 
according  as  circumstances  warrant  a  more  complete  system. 

Text-books  in  Ontario  are  very  cheap  in  spite  of  increased  cost  of  mater- 
ial and  labour.  This  result  is  secured  by  the  Department  paying  part  of  the 
cost.  The  following  paragraph  may  be  seen  at  the  first  of  recently  printed 
Ontario  text-books. 

"The  price  of  this  book  to  the  purchaser  is  not  the  total  cost  During 
the  present  period  of  abnormal  and  fluctuating  trade  conditions,  an  additional 
sum,  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  is  paid  to  the  publisher  by  the 
Education  Department." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE     PREPARATION     AND     ADOPTION     OF     TEXT-BOOKS     AND 
UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

UNITED  STATES 

School  text-books  in  the  United  States  are  selected  either  by  state 
adoption  or  by  local  adoption. 

State  adoption  secures  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  Bulletin  No.  36,  1915,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  24  states 
which  follow  this  plan.  It  does  not  take  into  account  local  needs,  but  it 
simplifies  the  administrative  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
fits  in  well  with  a  uniform  course  of  study.  The  selecting  body  is  either  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  a  specially  appointed  text-book  commission. 
Sometimes  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  assisted  by  a  sub-committee  of 
teachers  and  superintendents. 

In  Florida  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  the  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  the  text-book  commission.  This  board  is  selected  for  the  work 
because  the  state  board  is  composed  of  ex  orficio  officers  at  the  state  capital. 
The  tendency  appears  to  be  towards  merging  the  state  text-book  commission 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  wherever  such  boards  are  composed  of 
appointed  members  and  not  members  serving  by  virtue  of  their  selection  to 
some  political  position. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  adoption  of  text-books  is  practically 
the  same  in  the  majority  of  states  with  state  adoption.  The  text-book  com- 
missions usually  advertise  for  bidders  and  sample  copies  of  books.  Bidders 
are  as  a  rule  required  to  file  bonds  of  from  $200.00  to  $5000.00  with  their 
bids,  as  guarantees  of  good  faith.  When  the  contracts  are  awarded  the  bonds 
are  returned.  In  all  states,  after  adoption,  contracts  with  accepted  publishers 
are  required,  together  with  bonds  as  guarantees  for  the  performance  of  the 
contracts.  Usually  the  contracts  require  that  all  books  shall  be  sold  at  as 
low  a  price  as  in  any  other  state.  Adoptions  are  for  varying  periods,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  eight  years.  As  a  rule,  publishers  receiving  contracts  are 
required  to  establish  a  state  depository  or  county  depositories  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  books.* 

The  West  Virginia  text-book  law  provides  for  a  school  book  commission 
which  adopts  books  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  All  classified  high  schools,  the  schools  of  cities  with  a  population  of 
3500  or  more,  and  some  independent  districts  are  exempt  from  the  require- 

*Bulletin  No.  36.  1915.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  p.  30. 
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ments  of  the  state  uniform  text-book  law.  These  schools,  however,  have 
the  option  of  accepting  the  selection  made  by  the  state  text-book  commission.* 

In  California  the  constitution  provides  for  printing  the  books  for  the 
elementary  schools,  in  its  own  state  printing  office,  and  then  distributing  them, 
free  of  cost,  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

The  present  method  of  adopting,  making  and  distributing  text-books  in 
California  is  as  follows: 

"The  preliminary  investigation  of  the  text-books  offered  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  by  publishers  and  authors,  for  adoption,  is  made  by  the 
three  commissioners  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
They  spend  some  months  in  the  study  and  are  free  to  consult  and  to  employ 
expert  teachers  actually  at  work  in  the  schools  of  the  state  upon  any  phase  of 
the  examination  in  which  they  need  help.  Finally  they  report  to  the  board. 
The  board  gives  audience  to  the  representatives  of  every  book  offered,  ques- 
tions them,  listens  to  brief  recommendations  and  all  other  testimony  offered. 
It  listens  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  and  the  expert  readers.  At  last 
the  board  makes  choice  and  contracts  for  the  use  of  the  plates  of  the  success- 
ful books,  for  four  or  more  years,  at  a  certain  royalty  for  each  book  distributed, 
stipulating  any  additions,  changes  or  California  supplements  that  may  be 
desired  at  the  expense  of  the  publishers.  The  publisher  furnishes  the  com- 
pleted plates  in  duplicate  to  the  state  printer,  who  prints  the  books  in  25,000 
editions  and  turns  them  over  to  the  warehouse,  from  which  they  are  distri- 
buted to  the  schools  upon  order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  "f 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Avery,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, in  a  recent  article,  entitled  "State-Printed  Text-Books  in  California", 
says  that  in  important  respects  opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
elementary  school  book  publication  and  distribution,  but  that  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  are  fairly  united  on  the  following  fundamental  propositions: 

1.  "They  are  favourable  to  the  free  distribution   of  text-books  to  the 
elementary  schools  as  educationally  and  economically  advisable." 

2.  "They  favour  the  gradual  extension  of  free  text-books  to  the  high 
schools." 

3.  "They  are  opposed  to  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  State, 
believing  that  the  aims  and  purposes  of  individual  school  systems  and   in- 
dividual  communities   make   advisable   some   differences   in    text-books,    and 
that  this  required  differentiation  is  very  much  more  in  effect  in  high  schools 
than  in  grammar  schools." 

4.  "It  is  their  belief  that  if  books  are  purchased  in  the  market,   rather 
than  printed  by  the  State,  uniformity  is  not  necessary  to  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  text-book  distribution." 

*From   information  furnished  by   Assistant   State   Superintendent  of   Schools,   West 

Virginia,   dated    November   17,    1920. 
fHyatt,  Edward;  "History  of  the  California  Text-Book  Plan,"  issued  by  Department 

of  Education,  California,  1915. 
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5.  "The   printing   of   the   elementary   text-books   for   the  State   of   Cal- 
ifornia by  the  State,  which  has  now  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  has  not, 
in  the  minds  of  the  school  people  of  the  State,  produced  as  good  a  grade  of 
book  as  that  furnished  by  the  publishers." 

6.  "While  figures  given  out  by  the  State  reports  would  indicate  some 
saving  over  publishers'   figures,   the  reports  have  failed  to  take  full  note  of 
publishers'  discounts  or  of  royalties  required  to  be  paid  when  the  State  does 
the  printing,   or  of  the  large  expense  necessary  to  equip  the  plant  for  such 
printing." 

7.  "The  extension  of  State  printing  to  high  school  text-books  is  an  absurd 
and  impossible  proposition."* 

Uniformity  of  school  books  throughout  the  whole  state  of  Kansas  has 
been  compulsary  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1915  a  law  was  passed 
permitting  the  state  to  print  any  or  all  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  state;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  building  of  an  addition 
to  the  state  printing  plant,  and  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  printing 
text-books.  The  law  also  changed  to  some  extent  the  commission  having  the 
matter  in  charge.  This  commission  at  present  is  composed  of  the  State 
Printer,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  member  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  haa  entire  control  over  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  school 
books  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Kansas  is  printing  in  the  state  printing 
plant  all  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  except 
the  music  books  and  the  drawing  books.  A  geometry  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  is  also  printed  by  the  state. 

The  state,  by  advertising,  secures  manuscripts  or  copyrights  for  the  books 
from  individuals  and  publishing  companies.  The  manuscripts  for  the  present 
Primer,  Speller,  First  Reader  and  Second  Reader  were  bought  outright,  and 
the  copyright  was  purchased  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  for  so 
long  as  the  state  desires  to  use  the  books.  Copyright  privileges  have  been 
purchased  for  Kansas  history,  civics  and  citizenship,  United  States  history, 
primary  physiology  and  writing  books,  from  Kansas  authors  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  The  Commission  has  contracted  with  different  publishing  houses 
on  a  royalty  basis  for  the  use  of  plates  for  the  printing  of  arithmetics,  English 
I.,  English  II.,  advanced  physiology,  elementary  history,  geometry  and  geo- 
graphies. 

The  success  of  state  publication  in  Kansas  is  stated  thus  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  Book  Commission. 

"State  publication  so  far  has  been  a  great  success  and  a  saving  to  the 

*Avery,  Lewis  B.;  "State-Printed  Text-Books  in  California."    The  Elementary  School 
Journal,  April,  1919. 
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people  of  Kansas.  We  will  save  the  people  of  Kansas  this  year  (  1920)  more 
than  $125,000.00  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  price  which  the  larger 
companies  of  this  country  are  receiving  for  books  of  equal  grade.  As  an 
illustration:  at  the  present  time  we  are  retailing  Geography  Book  II.  at  $1.55, 
whereas  publishers  are  getting  $2.20  for  the  same  book.  We  are  retailing 
Geography  Book  I.  at  92c;  the  publishers  are  getting  $1.50  for  the  same 
book.  We  are  retailing  our  Primer  at  22c;  most  of  the  large  publishers  are 
getting  from  48c  to  56c  for  a  book  no  larger  or  better  in  authorship."* 

The  books  are  sold  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at  exact  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution,  with  1 5  %  added  for  dealer's  profit. 

Local  adoption. — The  system  of  local  adoption  allows  any  district  to 
select  the  books  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  community. 
It  does  not  fit  in  well  with  a  highly  centralized  system  of  administration.  The 
selecting  body  varies  with  the  unit  of  administration  which  may  be  the 
county,  city,  township  or  local  school  district.  Where  the  county  is  the  unit 
of  administration  there  is  usually  county  uniformity  in  text-books.  In  Ohio 
the  township  unit  was  changed  to  the  county  unit  in  1914,  but  no  change  was 
made  in  the  manner  of  selecting  text-books,  so  that  Ohio  still  selects  text- 
books on  the  township  basis. 

About  one-half  of  the  States  with  local  adoptions  belong  to  what  might 
be  called  "listing"  States.  Most  of  the  Middle  West  States  belong  to  this 
group.  In  these  states  publishers  are  required  to  list  their  books  for  a  period 
of  years  at  a  fixed  price  which  must  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  books 
are  sold  anywhere  in  the  States.  Local  authorities  are  allowed  to  adopt  any 
of  the  listed  books  at  the  listed  price  and  are  required  to  use  them  for  a  pre- 
scribed period,  usually  four  to  six  years.  This  type  of  legislation  serves  to 
secure  books  at  as  low  a  price  as  under  state  adoption,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  to  each  district  the  freedom  of  selecting  its  own  books. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  "that  only  five  of  the  fifteen  states  with  mandatory 
free  text-books  for  all  public  elementary  schools  have  state  uniformity  in 
text-books,  and  that  two  of  the  five  are  states  in  which  the  free  text-books 
are  furnished  by  the  state,  purchased  from  state  funds  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  state,  so  that  state  uniformity  is  practically  necessary,  "t 

Recent  text-book  legislation. — Of  recent  years  publishers  have  exper- 
ienced difficulty  in  living  up  to  their  contracts,  because  of  abnormal  and 
fluctuating  trade  conditions. 

In  Tennessee  a  recent  law  provides  that  the  prices  under  which  books 
were  adopted  in  June,  1920  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  of  June  1st,  1919. 
This  removes  the  disability  of  working  on  a  contract  in  which  prices  were  fixed 
three  or  four  years  earlier  when  they  were  much  lower  than  present  prices. 

*From  information  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Kansas  School  Book  Commission, 

dated  Nov.  10,  1920. 
tBulletin  No.  36,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  p.  29. 
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The  new  Michigan  law,  which  went  into  effect  August,  1920,  provides 
for  annual  listing  of  books.  And  the  Alabama  law  of  September,  1919 
provides  that  the  price  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  pub- 
lisher has  entered  into  contract  during  the  twelve  months  preceding. 

The  Alabama  School  Law,  passed  September,  1919,  allows  cities  of 
40,000  or  more  inhabitants,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  substitute  other  text-books  for  those  adopted  by  the  State.* 

Legislation  in  1919  seems  to  show  a  tendency  towards  the  county  unit 
of  administration,  but  in  a  modified  form.  In  Arkansas  a  county  unit  law. 
State-wide  in  its  application,  was  passed,  to  become  operative  in  1920.  The 
county  boards  are  not  to  interfere  with  local  district  boards,  but  are  expected 
to  co-operate  and  assist  local  authorities.  Iowa,  Montana  and  Oregon  made 
beginnings  with  the  county  unit.  County  boards  are  provided  for  and  their 
duties  include  the  selecting  of  text-books  in  counties  with  county  uniformity. 

ENGLAND 

England  has  practically  free  trade  in  text-books.  In  London,  for  ex- 
ample, teachers  have  a  free  choice  in  their  selection  of  school  texts  from  the 
requisition  lists  prepared  by  the  London  County  Council.  A  large  number  of 
books  are  listed  in  each  subject  of  study  so  that  the  schools  have  a  wide 
choice  in  the  selection  of  text-books. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  London  County 
Council  will  show  the  way  in  which  these  lists  are  prepared,  and  the  measure 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  schools  in  the  selection  of  school  texts. 

"The  books,  apparatus  and  stationery  required  for  use  in  the  schools  and 
institutions  maintained  by  the  Council,  as  well  as  furniture  and  other  equip- 
ment, are  supplied  from  central  stores.  At  fixed  times  requisitions  are  made 
by  the  principals  or  head  masters  or  mistresses  for  the  books  and  materials 
•which  they  require  for  the  ensuing  term.  These  requisitions  are  considered 
in  connection  with  a  graded  scale  of  limits." 

"Requisition  lists  of  suitable  books,  apparatus  and  materials  are  issued 
and  teachers  have  a  free  choice  in  their  selection  from  these  lists.  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  application  for  books  and  materials  not  included  in  the 
approved  requisition  lists  are  considered  by  the  committee  concerned. 

Every  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  these  lists  up  to  the  most  modern  re- 
quirements, and  to  classify  them  systematically,  so  as  to  make  them  a  valuable 
educational  guide  to  teachers.  All  new  books,  editions,  and  specimens  sub- 
mitted by  publishers,  or  which  are  otherwise  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee,  are  fully  considered  and  account  is  taken  of  new  movements  and 
tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

*Dewey,    Henry   B.;    "Text-Book    Legislation;    its   inconsistencies    and    injustice — the 
remedy."    American  School  Board  Journal,  January,  1920. 
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In  placing  books  upon  the  list  the  council  takes  into  account  not  only  their 
literary  and  other  merits,  but  also  their  suitability  in  respect  of  type,  illustra- 
tion, and  general  format." 

"One  of  the  latest  features  of  the  system  of  the  supply  of  books  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  scheme  for  the  circulation  of  continuous  reading  books. 
Under  this  scheme  sets  of  books  are  circulated  among  the  schools  in  each  of 
the  electoral  divisions,  the  sets  being  so  arranged  that  each  child  in  each  class 
has  about  three  books  every  term.  The  allocation  of  the  books  is  made  by 
the  local  consultative  committees  of  head  teachers.  The  scheme  has  met  with 
marked  success  and  there  are  now  about  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  in  cir- 
culation. It  provides  a  plentiful  supply  of  new  and  varied  reading  matter  to 
all  the  classes  in  the  schools  and  has  widened  the  children's  knowledge  of 
English  language  and  literature." 

"A  room  is  set  apart  at  the  Education  Offices  for  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  approved  books  and  apparatus.  This  room  is  available  for  use  by 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational  matters."* 

ONTARIO 

Since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  in  1 846,  as  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  selection  of  school  text-books  in  Ontario  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  authority,  and  penalties  have  been  provided  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  legislation  requiring  the  use  of  authorized  text-books  in  the 
schools. 

Before  Dr.  Ryerson's  time  the  teacher  came  into  a  school  and  used  what- 
ever books  he  found  there.  Books  were  scarce,  and  those  in  use  were  fre- 
quently anti-British  in  character.  The  greatest  handicap  arose  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  class  there  were  at  times  as  many  different  books  as  there 
were  pupils.  To  Dr.  Ryerson  was  assigned  the  task  of  improving  this  situa- 
tion. 

In  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  District  Superintendents  of  Schools,  on 
the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  Act  of  1  846,  Dr.  Ryerson  gave  a  very 
moderate  interpretation  of  the  "principle  of  uniformity"  as  follows: 

"The  principle  of  the  system  of  uniformity  of  text-books  in  schools  is 
not  so  much  that  one  set  of  books  should  be  used  in  a  State,  but  that  only 
one  uniform  set  of  books  should  be  used  in  the  same  school;  and  next,  that  only 
one  uniform  set  of  books  should  be  used  in  a  district  or  a  city.  The  first 
object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  use  of  but  one  uniform  set  of  books  in  one  school. "f 

Dr.  Ryerson  pushed  forward  the  introduction  of  the  authorized  text- 
books with  great  tact,  but  his  evident  wish  was  to  secure  a  uniform  series  of 
text-books  for  the  province.  It  is  significant  that  as  early  as  1849  objection 

*"0rganization  of  Education  in  London."    Printed   for  the   London   County   Council 

by  Oldhams  Ltd.,  seventh  edition,  February,  1919;  p.  18. 
fD.  H.  E..  Vol.  6,  p.  267. 
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was  made  to  carrying  the  idea  of  a  uniform  series  beyond  the  township  or 
county.      To  these  objections  Dr.  Ryerson  replied: 

"If  a  series  of  text-books  is  best  for  the  schools  in  one  township  or 
county,  why  is  it  not  the  best  for  every  township  and  county?  The  same 
ground  of  common  school  education  is  to  be  occupied  in  every  county  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  Irish  National  Text-Books  are  the  only  series  which 
cover  the  whole  of  that  ground ;  why  would  it  not  then  be  most  beneficial  to  use 
them  in  every  county  if  it  be  so  in  any  one  county?"* 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  is  apparent.  Dr.  Ryerson  assumed  that 
the  needs  of  the  schools  in  all  counties  are  the  same.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true.  The  conditions  are  so  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  that  a  too  rigid  uniformity  in  text-books  can  never  suit  all  schools 
equally  well. 

Dr.  Ryerson  presents  a  real  argument  when  he  says  that  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  gives  cheaper  books  and  facilitates  the  removal  of  a  pupil  from 
a  school  in  one  county  to  a  school  in  a  different  county. 

In  1 876,  when  Dr.  Ryerson  retired  from  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  there  were  55  authorized  text-books  in  the  24  subjects  in  the  public 
school  course  of  study,  and  in  1883  there  were  53  authorized  text-books 
covering  1 5  different  subjects  of  study.  There  were  authorized  in  grammar 
1  1  text-books;  in  arithmetic  four  text-books;  in  geography  nine  text-books;  and 
in  history  five  text -books,  t 

From  the  above  we  see  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude  was  still  allowed  in 
selecting  text-books  for  any  particular  school.  But  with  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers  one  geography  or  grammar  was  often  set  aside  and  another  intro- 
duced without  any  substantial  educational  benefit  to  the  pupils.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  amended  school  act  of  1881  contained  the  following  :$ 

"Any  authorized  text-book  in  actual  use  in  any  public  or  model  school 
may  be  changed  by  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  any  other  authorized  text- 
book in  the  same  subject  on  the  written  approval  of  the  Trustees  and  the  In- 
spector, provided  always  such  change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school 
term  and  at  least  six  months  after  such  approval  has  been  given."  (44  V.  C. 
30,  S.  12.) 

As  this  did  not  fully  prevent  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books,  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  list  to  one  text-book  in  each  subject  in  the  public  school 
course  of  study  and  thus  render  all  changes  impossible  except  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  might  deem  expedient.  In  1887  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion reported  that  "the  policy  in  regard  to  public  schools  is  to  have  one  and 
only  one  text-book  in  each  subject,  and  to  revise  such  text-book  at  reason - 

*D.  H.  E.,  Vol.  8,  p.  275. 

fMarling,  Alexander.    A  Brief  History  of  Public  and  High  School  Text-Books,  author- 
ized by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1846-1889;  p.  10. 
{See  Brief  History  of  Public  and  High  School  Text-Books,  by  Marling,  p.  10. 
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able  intervals,  but  not  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years.  By  this  system 
the  quality  of  the  book  may  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard  and  much 
money  saved  to  the  purchasers  and  the  country  generally."* 

Three  methods  are  followed  in  Ontario  in  the  preparation  of  text-books: 

1.  The  Department  selects  an  author  to  prepare  a  text-book  and  then 
engages  a  publisher  and  fixes  the  price  at  which  the  book  shall  be  sold  to  the 
public. 

2.  The  Department  authorizes  a  group  of  men  to  prepare  the  material 
and  then  lets  the  contract  for  printing  the  book  by  tender,  the  Department 
fixing  the  price  at  which  the  book  is  to  be  sold  to  the  public. 

3.  The  Department  selects  a  book  from  a  number  offered  and  may  re- 
shape it  or  take  it  as  it  stands.      The  book  is  issued  at  the  expense  of  the 
publisher,   subject  matter   manufacture  and   selling  price  having  been   satis- 
factorily arranged  with  the  Minister. 

The  copyright  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Education  during  the  period 
of  authorization.  The  first  method  is  probably  the  one  which  has  been  most 
generally  followed  in  Ontario. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Text-Book  Commission 
in  1907,  greater  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  Ontario  school  text-books.  The  appointment  of  a  General  Editor  of  text- 
books has  brought  about  more  careful  supervision  and  the  rights  of  the  Pro- 
vince are  better  safe-guarded. 

The  preparation  of  the  subject  matter  and  electrotypes  for  some  of  the 
books  haa  been  at  the  expense  of  the  government  and  their  publication  has 
been  awarded  by  tender.  Other  texts  have  been  prepared  and  issued  at 
the  expense  of  their  publishers,  the  subject-matter,  manufacture  and  selling 
price  having  been  arranged  satisfactorily  with  the  Minister. 

Safeguards. — The  methods  of  ensuring  satisfactory  manufacture  of  the 
books  may  be  stated  thus: 

The  publisher  shall  submit  to  the  Minister  samples  of  the  material  to 
be  used  in  the  publication  of  an  edition.  These  must  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  before  the  work  is  proceeded  with.  The  publisher  shall  also  sub- 
mit to  the  Minister  for  his  approval  sample  copies  of  each  and  every  edition 
of  the  finished  book  before  the  same  are  offered  for  sale  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  province,  and  no  copy  of  any  edition  of  the  book  shall  be  sold  or 
disposed  of  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  without  such  approval 
having  first  been  obtained. 

At  every  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  an  edition  during  the  term  of  the 
contract,  the  Minister,  or  any  person  appointed  by  him  in  writing  for  that 
purpose,  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  work  and  may  take  away  free  of 
charge  sample  sheets  or  other  samples  of  material  or  sample  copies  of  the 

*Report  of  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  1887,  p.  XLIV. 
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books   in   any  stage   of   manufacture,    for   the   purpose   of    examination    and 
report 

Changes. — The  publisher,  upon  receiving  six  months'  notice,  is  required 
to  make,  at  his  expense,  any  changes  that  errors  in  the  text,  advances  in 
science,  changes  in  boundaries  of  countries  or  forms  of  government,  etc.,  may 
render  necessary,  provided  the  changes  do  not  increase  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Text-book  legislation  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  state  of  flux  with  educa- 
tional authorities  divided  as  to  the  best  methods  of  text-book  administration. 
There  is  noticeable  a  large  measure  of  state  control  through  various  systems 
of  adoption. 

The  state-printing  of  text-books  in  California  and  Kansas,  which  re- 
presents a  protest  against  the  control  of  text-books  by  private  individuals 
and  commercial  publishing  houses,  is  largely  directed  towards  securing  books 
at  a  low  cost.  The  experience  of  these  two  states  has  not  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union,  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  public  production  of  school  books  will  spread  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  evidence  of  strong  faith  in  uniformity  of  text-books.  However, 
the  question  is  viewed  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  and 
economy.  The  usual  arguments  in  favour  of  a  uniform  system  are  the 
following : 

1.  Uniformity  means  cheaper  books. 

2.  It  facilitates  the  removal  of  a  pupil  from  a  school  in  one  part  of  the 
province  to  a  school  in  another  part. 

3.  State  examinations  and  uniform  courses  of  study  require  uniformity 
in  text-books. 

A  measure  of  uniformity  is  no  doubt  desirable.  Disagreement  arises 
when  the  size  of  the  unit  is  considered.  Mr.  Jenks  in  his  "Citizenship  and 
the  Schools",  says,  "Most  educators  agree  that  the  matter  of  uniformity  may 
be  carried  too  far  and  that  one  series  of  text-books  throughout  the  state  can- 
not meet  the  different  wants  of  schools  in  unlike  circumstances  and  in  different 
localities."* 

In  states  with  state  uniformity  in  text-books  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  give  to  the  larger  and  more  progressive  centres  greater  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  by  allowing  them  to  substitute  other  text-books  for 
those  adopted  by  the  state. 

Where  new  county  units  of  administration  are  being  formed  their  duties 
frequently  include  that  of  selecting  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 

In  Ontario  there  has  grown  up  a  strong  and  efficient  system  of  text-book 

*Jenks,   Jeremiah   Whipple.     School    Book   Legislation.     In   his    "Citizenship   and   the 
Schools.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1906.       p.  207-64. 
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administration  under  provincial  control.  This  system  has  proved  effective 
in  securing  for  all  the  schools  in  the  province  an  adequate  supply  of  good  text- 
books at  a  low  cost.  Such  a  system  is  specially  favourable  to  the  small  rural 
school  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Ontario  school  system. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  well-trained  teachers  and  the  growth 
of  large  centres  of  population  with  closely  graded  schools,  there  has  arisen 
among  teachers,  inspectors  and  others  the  conviction  that  the  restriction  to 
the  official  texts  tends  to  make  for  extreme  conservatism  and  to  stiffle  initiative 
with  a  consequent  loss  in  educational  efficiency.  Surely  the  educational  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  the  encouragement  of  initiative  and  experiment  with  safe- 
guards. 

It  is  very  probable  that  provincial  uniformity  in  text-books  is  desirable 
under  the  present  system  of  rural  school  boards.  However,  greater  local 
initiative  could  be  secured  by  allowing  the  cities  and  larger  towns  to  substitute 
for  the  authorized  series,  in  whole  or  in  part,  books  of  their  own  choosing, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  or  from  requisition  lists 
prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  Department.  This  change  would  permit 
these  schools  to  purchase,  at  a  greater  cost  if  necessary,  books  adapted  to  their 
local  needs  and  would  not  interfere  unduly  with  the  use  of  the  authorized 
series  in  the  remaining  schools  of  the  province. 

It  is  hoped  that  county  boards  of  trustees  will  in  the  near  future  replace 
in  large  measure  the  rural  school  boards  of  trustees  in  Ontario. 

When  this  has  been  brought  about  the  local  adoption  of  text-books  might 
be  extended  to  include  counties  under  county  boards,  the  province  retaining 
a  measure  of  control  through  the  preparation  of  requisition  lists  from  which 
the  local  authorities  would  be  required  to  select  the  text-books  for  their 
schools,  These  requisition  lists  should  give  a  large  measure  of  choice,  and, 
like  those  of  the  London,  England,  County  Council,  should  be  kept  up  to  the 
most  modern  requirements.  The  selecting  committee  should  be  composed 
of  school  inspectors,  teachers  and  school  officers. 

This  scheme  could  be  adjusted  to  a  free-text-book  system.  The  pro- 
vince might  pay  for  the  basic  texts  and  require  the  local  board  to  meet  the 
cost  of  all  supplementary  texts  and  other  school  requisites. 


APPENDIX 

t 

TEXT-BOOK  REGULATIONS 
PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO* 

1 .  Except  when  otherwise  indicated,   the  publishers  shall  sell  direct,  in 
any  quantity,  to  any  purchaser  for  use  in  Ontario,  the  books  listed  in  Schedules 
A  and  C  below,  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  maximum  prices  named  in  the 
aforesaid  schedules. 

2.  As  may  be  determined  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
the  books  for  Supplementary  Reading,  as  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  and 
as  selected  by  the  Principal  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  shall  be  provided 
by  the  pupils  for  their  own  use  or  by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  the 
school  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  forms  in  numbers  satis- 
factory to  the  Principal  and  approved  by  the  Inspector.      The  list  of  such 
books  shall  include  the  four  books  in  English  Literature  to  be  read  by  candi- 
dates for  a  Departmental  Examination. 

3.  No    text-books    are    authorized    in    Art,    Nature    Study,    Elementary 
Science,    Agriculture    and    Horticulture,     Manual    Training    and    Household 
Science,  but  suitable  reference  books,  selected  by  the  Principal  and  approved 
by  the  Inspector,   shall  be  provided  in  the  school  library  by  the  Board   of 
Trustees  for  the  pupils'  use,  in  numbers  satisfactory  to  the  Principal. 

4.  For  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public,  Continuation  and  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the  Selected  Scripture  Read- 
ings of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  or  the  Scripture  Readings 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  shall  be  used  as  prescribed  by  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

5.  ( 1  )    The  editions  of  The  Ontario  High  School  Geometry,  The  Ontario 
Public  School   Arithmetic,    The   Ontario   Public  School   Grammar,    and   The 
Ontario  Public  School  Composition,  which  editions  were  used  in  any  school 
during  the  school  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,   1920,  and  the  continued  use 
of  which  is  recommended  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  passed 
on  or  before  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  in  September,    1920,   and  com- 
municated promptly  thereafter  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  shall  be  deemed 
authorized  for  any  of  the  classes  of  such  school  at  the  former  maximum  price, 
until  the  first  of  July,    1921.      In  all  other  cases  the  Principal  shall  introduce 
next   September   the   text-books   authorized   in    this   circular,    which    are   not 
already  in  use  in  his  school. 

NOTE. — Principals  who  desire  to  retain  any  of  the  books  specified  in 
5,  above,  for  the  sake  of  classes  that  already  possess  them,  are  hereby  warned: 

*  Ontario  Department  of  Education  Text-Book  Regulations,  Circular  14,  May,  1920. 
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That  to  enable  them  to  do  so  they  must  secure  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  School  Trustees  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  5,  above. 

(2)  The  four  Golden  Rule  Books  will  continue  to  be  sold,  as  long  as  the 
stocks  of  the  present  editions  last,  at  the  former  rates:      Book  I.,  20c;  Book 
II.,   30c;  Book  III.,   35c;  Book  IV.,  40c.      These  books  may  still  be  used  as 
"Recommended   Books"    in   the   respective   Forms,    if   the   Board   of   School 
Trustees  provide  the  books  in  the  school  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  passes  the  required  resolution  on  or  before  the  re-opening  of  the  schools 
in  September,    1920. 

(3)  The  editions  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  History  of  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  Public  School  History  of  England,  in  separate  volumes,  may  still 
be  used.      The  new  edition  of  these  books  is  bound  in  a  single  volume. 

6.  (  1  )    The  Principal  shall  submit  to  the  Inspector  at  his  official  visit 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  resolutions  provided  for  in  2  and  5,  above,  and  in   10, 
below,   duly   dated   and  certified  by  the  Secretary   of   the   Board   of  School 
Trustees. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  see,  at  his  first  visit  to  each 
school  after  the  receipt  of  this  circular,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  referred  to  in  6  (  1  )  have  been  duly  passed,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time  thereafter,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  have 
been  duly  carried  out  in  the  school. 

PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

7.  Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Lower  School  of  Continuation  and 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are  authorized  for  use  by  pupils  taking 
the  corresponding  subjects  in  the  Fifth  Form  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

8.  Boards  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Trustees  may  by  resolu- 
tion adopt  either  the  Ontario  Readers  or  the  Canadian  Catholic  Readers  for 
use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

TEXT-BOOKS  AUTHORIZED 
PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic.      The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Authorized  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms) $      .10 

Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic.  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.  (Author- 
ized for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms)  $  .10 

*Ontario   School    Geography.  Educational    Book    Company    of 

Toronto,  Ltd.       (Authorized  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms)....  .65 

Ontario  Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar.  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Limited.  (Authorized  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Forms)  25 

*Ontario  Public  School  History  of  England  and  Ontario  Public  School 
History  of  Canada,  bound  in  a  single  volume.  The  Macmillan 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  (Authorized  for  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Forms) .50 

Ontario   Public  School   Hygiene.      The   Copp,    Clark  Co.,    Limited. 

(Authorized  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms)    .20 

Ontario    Public    School    Speller.      The    Copp,    Clark    Co.,    Limited 

(Authorized  for  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Forms)   .15 

Ontario   Blank   Writing   Book,    No.    1.      W.    J.    Gage    &   Co.,    Ltd. 

(Authorized  for  the  First  and  Second  Forms)    .02 

Ontario   Blank  Writing  Book,   No.   2.        W.   J.   Gage   &   Co.,   Ltd. 

(Authorized  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms)    .02 

Ontario  Writing  Course,  Book  I.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Author- 
ized for  the  First  and  Second  Forms)  .05 

Ontario  Writing  Course,  Book  II.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Author- 
ized for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms)  .04 

Ontario  School  Bookkeeping — First  Course.  Educational  Book 
Company  of  Toronto,  Ltd.  (Authorized  for  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Forms)  30 

*Ontario  Readers.      The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.: 

Primer  (Revised,    1920)    04 

First  Book  06 

Second  Book  09 

Third  Book  14 

Fourth  Book .16 

NOTE. — The  map  of  Ontario  which  Boards  are  required  to  provide  is 
published  by  Rolph,  Clark  &  Stone,  Ltd.,  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto;  the 
price  is  now  $4. 1  5  net 
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The  following  Canadian  Catholic  Readers,  published  by  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Limited,  and  approved  for  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools,  are  continued  in  use  for  the  year  1920-2  1  : 

First  Book,  Part  I. 

First  Book,  Part  II. 

Second  Book 

Third  Book 

Fourth  Book 

SCHEDULE   C 

BLANK  BOOKS  AUTHORIZED 

PUBLIC,   SEPARATE,   CONTINUATION,   AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 

Ontario  School  Bookkeeping  Blank.      Educational   Book  Company, 

of  Toronto,  Ltd $      .16 

Ontario  Pupils'  Outfit  in  Business  Papers.      Educational  Book  Com- 
pany of  Toronto,  Ltd .09 

These  two  blanks  may  be  obtained  in  one  packet  at  25c. 
PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

Ontario  Blank  Writing  Books,  Nos.    1    and  2.      W.  J.  Gage  &  Co., 

Ltd.        Each   .02 

Ontario  Blank  Drawing  Book,  No.   1.      W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd .05 

SCHEDULE   D 

ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  MANUALS 

The  Department  has  published  the  following  Teachers'  Manuals  dealing 
with  methodology  and  containing  supplementary  material  for  the  teach- 
ers' use  in  class.  School  Boards  are  required  to  place  these  in  the  School 
Libraries. 

PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

Retail  Postage 

Primary  Reading.      The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited $      .30           

Notes  on  Ontario  Readers  II.,  III.,  IV.      The  Copp  Clark 

Co.,   Limited .26  .11 

History.      The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited  .14  .05 

Literature.      The   Copp,    Clark  Co.,    Limited .15  .06 

Composition  and  Spelling.      The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited  .20  .09 

Arithmetic.      The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,   Limited .20  .09 

Household  Management.      The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited  .19  .07 
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Retail  Postage 
The  Golden  Rule  Book  (For  Public  Schools  only).  The 

Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited  .19  .08 

Grammar.  The  Ryerson  Press  .14  .06 

Geography.  The  Ryerson  Press  .16  .07 

Nature  Study.  The  Ryerson  Press  .19  .08 

Art.  The  Ryerson  Press .40  .18 

Writing.  The  Ryerson  Press  .19  .05 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Hortculture.  The  Ryerson 

Press  .29  .07 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools.  The  Ryerson  Press  .40  .07 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  is  allowed  when  these 
Manuals  are  purchased  from  the  publishers;  express  or  postage  charges  being 
extra. 

The  following  Manuals  are  supplied  postpaid  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  prices  stated: 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils   $   .15 

Manual  Training   (Revised  Edition,    1920)    40 

*Sewing    20 

Topics  and  Sub-Topics  10 

The  authorization  of  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  expire  at  mid- 
summer, 1921.  Notice  of  the  expiry  of  a  contract  on  a  certain  date  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  book  concerned  will  then  be  replaced  by  a  new  one; 
its  authorization  may  be  extended  or  a  revised  edition  may  be  published.  In 
any  event,  ample  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  will  be  given,  and, 
until  .then,  all  concerned  should  exercise  due  discretion  in  making  their  pur- 
chases. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
The  teacher  himself  may  use  any  book,  pamphlet  or  magazine  he 
wishes  in  preparing  the  lesson  for  his  class;  but  he  has  no  authority  to  require 
or  permit  his  pupils  to  use  in  school  any  other  publications  than  those  whose 
use  is  authorized  by  this  circular  or  which  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
school  library  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector.  Nor  can  Notes  on  History, 
Geography,  etc.,  School  Helps,  School  and  Home,  or  similar  publications 
be  used  by  his  pupils  in  their  work  at  school;  and  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
Board  has  any  authority  to  require  or  induce  pupils  to  buy  any  of  such  pro- 
hibited books  .pamphlets,  magazines,  Notes,  School  Helps,  School  and  Home, 
or  other  similar  publications. 

*A  set  of  10  charts  to  accompany  the  Sewing  Manual  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
Department  of  Education  at  $2.00  per  set  postpaid. 
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AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  ONTARIO 
Public  Schools  Act 

86.  An  authorized  text-book  in  actual  use  may  be  changed  by  the 
teacher  for  any  other  authorized  text-book  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Board  and  subject  to  the  Regulations. 

113.  If  a  teacher  negligently  or  wilfully  permits  an  unauthorized  book 
to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  the  pupils  of  his  school;  the  Minister,  on  the 
report  of  the  Inspector,  may  suspend  such  teacher,  and  the  Board  may  also 
deduct  from  his  salary  a  sum  equal  to  so  much  of  the  legislative  grant  as  has 
been  witheld  on  account  of  the  use  of  such  book  or  any  less  sum  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

101.       (1)      Subject   to    the   Regulations   it   shall   be    the   duty   of   every 
Public  School  Inspector 

(g)  To  withhold  his  order  for  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  legis- 
lative or  municipal  grant; 

(iv)  Where  the  teacher  uses  or  permits  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  any 
book  not  authorized  by  the  Regulations; 

and  in  every  case  to  report  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Minister  his  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

The  foregoing  Sections  in  regard  to  authorized  text-books  in  Public 
Schools  are  statutory.  The  same  provisions  are  hereby  prescribed  as  Regula- 
tions for  the  Separate  Schools. 
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